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Australian Higher Education Research 
and Society 

PART H: EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY: 1966-1982 

D. S. Anderson and E. Eaton 
Australian National University 



ABSTRACT 

This is the second part of a review of research on higher education since World War II. Part I, 
published in the previous issue of this Journal, examined how research responded to post-war 
reconstruction of the later 1940s and the rising community expectations for education of the 
1950s and 1960s. In Part II the themes are equality of opportunity and the end of expansion. 
By the mid-1960s many researchers were questioning the representativeness of participation in 
higher education and the nature of the education process. More recently some of the research 
questions have been reminiscent of the late 1940s, that is, how can the efficiency of higher 
education be improved. Whereas expansion and optimism characterised the first thirty post-war 
years however, the context is now one of reduced resources and some pessimism. 
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THE SEARCH FOR EQUALITY: 1966-1975 



In Part I of this survey wo s iw how Australian research on higher education 
responded to the needs of the time. The period 1945-1955 was of post-War 
reconstruction and development in which, for the first time, universities came to be 
seen as institutes of national purpose. Universities were to provide the high level 
professional manpower for the new society and the early researchers of this period 
asked the question: who has the talent for university education? They designed studies 
which would discover the key to predicting academic success. By 1955, it was widely 
realised that there was more to success and failure than the attributes which students 
brought with them and researchers began to question what went on in universities. 

At the start of the second post-War decade universities, which had just recovered 
from the flood of ex-service students, were subjected to an even greater invasion by 
thousands of young school leavers representing a new demand for higher education. Not 
only was higher education viewed by government as a means for social and technological 
progress, it was also seen for the first time by a large section of the population as 
a means of enhancing individual life-chances. Many research studies adopted an inter- 
actionist standpoint asking how different sorts of students, many of fchem from back- 
grounds unfamiliar with higher education, fared in various learning environments. 

The second decade of post-War higher education was the ora of Murray, whose Report 
had recommended to a willing Commonwealth Government that it should accept responsibi- 
lity for financing and co-ordinating university expansion. 

Towards the end of the 1950s it became apparent that expansion on its own was not 
enough- policy-makers wanted higher education to adapt to the .leeds of society by 
providing more high level technologists and more applied research workers. Once again 
a report told government what it wanted to hear and the recommendation of the Martin 
Report tor a two-part system of higher education was quickly adopted. 

Two views had been influencing the development of higher education in the early 
1960s and the Martin Committee accepted both. The first was the widespread belief 
amoncj economists that higher education contributed to growth, that in technologically 
advanced societies investment in 'human capital 1 had been a precursor to growth and 
would continro to be: 

"If a community ..ovotes additional resources to education, 
growth is likely to be fostered in at le' ic four main 
ways. Firstly, the work force should itself become more 
skilled and efficient at doing a given task. Secondly, 
existing knowledge may be applied more rapidlv in the 
modernization of capital equipment, and in the intro- 
duction of new products and of new methods for producing 
old products. Thirdly, new knowledqe may De acquired. 
Fourthly, improved methods of management, whether at the 
level of decision-making or at that of detailed control, 
may become available (p. 5)". 

In support of its assumption the Committee cited OECD data for twenty- two countries 
showing a more or less linear association between enrolment rates and Gross National 
Product. That assumption would now appear to be somewhat dented. 

The second force was a drive for social justice. Martin cited evidence from 
studies by ACER and others that higher education had b>en the province of a social 
elite, with less than 2 per cent of the sons and less than 1 per cent of the daughters 
of unskilled or semiskilled f ithers enrolled full-time in university courses. The 
Committee stated its belief that "eacn member of the community should have access to 
as much formal education as his or her abilicy warrants" and expressed the hope that 
the 10,000 new Commonwealth secondary scholarships would help more able young people 
to complete secondary school- 
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The new college of advanced education system, winch followed the Martin 
rocommunaacions , expanded faster than the universities. In 1968 some 40,000 tudents 
wore enrolled in tertiary courses in Nic colleges (the fact that no reliab' figures 
on college enrolments are available for preceding years testifies to the dearth of 
interest in the non-university higher institutions). At this time, CAEs accounted for 
approximately one-quarter of the total Australian tertiary population, the universities 
for two- thirds, and teachers colleges for the remainder. 

The balance had shifted dramatically by 1975; CAE enrolments rose from 4?, 000 in 
1968 to 126,000, a figure representing a growth rate of about 14 per cent per annum, 
although it must be remembered that the teachers colleges had been absorbed \nto the 
CAE sector by this time. During the period 19S5-1975, university enrolments grew by 
8 per cent per annum (Karmel, 1980). In 1975 there were 73 CAEs and 19 universities; 
the number of CAEs was subsequently to peak at over 80 and then decline in the 1980s 
with enforced amalgamations. 

The Martin Committee's recommendation that teacher education should be developed 
chrough autonomous Boards of Teacher Education had been rejected by the Commonwealth 
Cove, rnment . This decision attracted unfavourable criticism, as did the Government's 
re ection of Martin's proposal for establishing an Australian Tertiary Education 
Commission which would have brought universities and colleges of advanced education 
into a single system of planning. In the preface to what appears to be the first major 
publication ever devoted to an expert analysis of the nature and efficiency of higher 
education in Australia, E. L. Wheelwright states: 

"The recommendations of :he Martin Report go only part 
o f the way towards meeting [Australia's higher education] 
needs, as formulated by our contributors, but the most 
significant of even these modest proposals have been 
rejected and emasculated by the Commonwealth Government 
(p. xiii) . 

The tradition of single-purpose government teachers colleges controlled and 
financed by the State education departments ended in 1972 when the Commonwealth 
Government announced its intention to extend to all such institutions the same 
matching arrangements then applying to the financial provisions for universities and 
CAEs (Harman and Selby Smith, 1981). The recommendation was subsequently adopted by 
the newly elected Labor Governmenr in 1973, so that teachers colleges became part of 
the CAE sector and the two-part structure fcr Australian higher education was firmly 
established. 

Criticism of the way in which che binary system was developing reached a climax 
at an important national conference on the planning of higher education held in 1969 
(McCaig, 1973). The conference was the first of its kind held in Australia and marked 
the beginnings of research interest in this area, of which the planning study, Regional 
Colleges (Anderson, Datt, Beswick, Harman and Selby Smith, 1975) is the most 
voluminous example. The conference recommendations provide an index of informed 
opinion at that time : 

"That higher education should be served by a diversity of 
institutions to cater for a wide range of individual 
needs and preferences, and not on the basis of two or 
three narrowly specified types of institutions since 
students do not fall into simply defined groups, such as 
those with analytical minds and those with practical 
minds or those with vocational interests and those with 
non-vocational interests ... 

That in planning the provision of higher education 
special attention be given to the problems of those who, 
as a consequence o f cultural differences or socio-economic 
disadvantage, do not have the same opportunities for 
progression to higher education as the rest of the 
community (pp. 179-180)". 

The theme of equality, to which a variety of meanings were attached, pervaded 
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discussions of higher education as the CAE sector developed. In the Martin Report, 
equality referred to intellectual standards of courses. It proposed non-degree 
professional courses in the technologies and other vocational areas which would be 
"different but complementary" to university- type education. The first report of the 
Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education (W^rk, I960) gave currency to 
the slogan of "different but equal": 

"Colleges of advanced education should aim to provide a 
range of education of a standard of excellence and 
richness of content at least equal to that of any 
sector of tertiary education in this country (p. 24)". 

Government acceptance of the Sweeney Committee's (1969) recommendations for making 
academic salary levels in the CAEs comparable to those in universities was an implicit 
recognition that there was equality of intellectual standards between the two types 
of institutions. 

In the event, the CAEs di ew closer in character to the universities as time went 
on in .i process which came to be called upward academic drift. The trend was resisted 
by the Federal Government which was particularly opposed to the colleges becoming 
degree-granting institutions, the official argument being that if the CAEs "by a 
gradual process of bootstrap lifting were to transform themselves into full-scale 
traditional universities, as the NSW University of Technology did, the whole process 
of creating new institutions would have to be gone through again" ( Mv.rray-Smith , 1971: 
344) . 

By the latter half of the 1970s it appeared to some, particularly those in the 
university faction who had watched the development with some unease, that since the 
college network had become so similar to the universities, "the whole idea of a binary 
system of 'equal but different' (seems) to have disappeared within the passing of a 
single decade. It is now left to a third force in post-secondary education, namely 
the TAEE institutions, to pick up the type of programme which had been so hotly 
dropped by the CAEs" (R. King, 1978: /4). 

It would seem that at the institutional level the forces operating for similarity, 
if not equ-Uity between institutions had proved rather more powerful than those for 
divers i ty . 

Although the universities did not expand at the same rapid rate as the CAEs , the 
sector continued to grow steadily up until the mid-1970s. Between i960 and 197 5, 
seven new universities w L te established, four of them regional universities which 
helped a little to expand opportunities for university education outside the capital 
cities (Harman and Selby Smith, 1981). 

The social spectrum of universities did not appear to change greatly despite 
expansion and the concern of Martin and others that there should be less "wastage" due 
to the failure of large numbers of children from poor families to complete their 
education. During the latter 1960s there was growing support for more representative 
participation in higher education; the argument however came to be based increasingly 
on considerations of social justice rather than wastage of talent. 

More importantly, demaads for educational reform in relation to equality of 
opportunity am' a lequacy of provision at all levels of education began to receive 
growing suppor . from the public and by 1972 it had become a major political issue. 
The Labour Part; was particularly responsive to the changed climate, and E.G. Whitlam's 
policy speech included a radical pr< » pramme for educational reform. According to 
Eitznerald this represented "a redefinition of Labor's philosophy in terms of an 
affluent society ... they saw the issues no longer as being related to lack of leisure 
and inequality of wealth but rather as involving the use of leisure and removing 
educational inequality" ( R. Fitzgerald, 1975: 266). 

The only attempt in the history of Australian higher education to directly change 
the social composition of the student body by government action occurred in 1974 when 
the' new Labor Government abolished tuition fees for tertiary education, and at the 
same time established the Tertiary Education Assistance Scheme (TEAS) to provide 
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living allowances for all students (subject to a means test) who were accepted for 
study at an approved tertiary institution. Now it seemed that the only sector of 
public education that had required substantial fees was as open, on economic grounds, 
as primary, secondary and technical education. 

The change from viewing higher education almost solely (as in the Murray Report) 
or primarily (as in the Martin Report) in terms of economic considerations to embrace 
the idea of a right to participate is reflected in the nature and scope of the 
enquiries undertaken by and on behalf of government instrumentalities during the late 
1960s and early 1970s. The Committee of Enquiry into Education in South Australia 
(Karmel, 1971) took as its main theme the problem of equalising educational outcomes, 
an important doctrine of social reform which pervaded much of the policy-making in 
education in subsequent yeai.s. Following a report for the Commonwealth Government, 
Schools in Australia (Karmel, 19 7 3) the Commonwealth Schools Commission was established 
to advise the Government on the allocation of funds for schools on the basis of need, 
a development intended to assist the many students from poor backgrounds. 

The Commission of Inquiry into Poverty, established in 1 73, also generated an 
important series of studies which helped to fill a curious gap in our knowledge. Up 
until that time a great deal was known about those who made it to higher education, 
but those groups from which few participated, such as the poor in inner-city suburbs, 
country people and Aborigines, had scarcely engaged the interest of researchers. 

Of course no discussion of equality in higher education in Australia would be 
complete without mention of the Committee on Open University, appointed by the 
Commonwealth Government in 197 3 to "look broadly at how people at present deprived of 
opportunities for tertiary education could be enabled to have them" (Committee on Open 
University, 1974: 1). This Committee presented a number of recommendations to the 
Australian Universities Commission aimed at improving teaching and learning among 
entrants with varied backgrounds and levels of ability as a concomitant of the expand- 
ing opportunities for admission. However, in a sense, the report was too late for 
by 1974 it was clear that there were limits to growth and any reforms would have to be 
nade without additional financial commitments. 

At this tir.^e a strengthening demand for higher education was becoming apparent 
among people in their 20s and 30s, who for reasons of circumstance or of motivation 
had not followed the usual track which led directly from school to uni -ersity or 
college. By 1975 it was clear that increases in mature age student participation 
rates were creating a new pattern in higher education in Australia (az in most Western 
countries), a trend which the abolition of fees, the introduction of TEAS and the 
short-lived National Employment and Training Scheme helped no encourage. All four 
Education Commi ssions (1 > had indicated their support for the principle of recurrent 
or "life-long" education and had appealed to it as a basis for various recommendations 
(J. McDonell, 197a: 41), and most universities and colleges had developed entry 
provisions favouring mature age applicants, particularly those who had suffered from 
educational or social disadvantages. 

This growing institutional commitment to mature age entrants was presumably 
associated with another enrolment trend which had begun to emerge by the mid-1970s, 
namely a decline in the growth of direct, "normal age" entrants. It was generally 
agreed that the extraordinary expansion of university facilities and student numbers 
which had continued since the Second World War was slowing up The Australian 
Universities Commission's recommendations for the triennium beginning in 1976 were 
rejected as part of the Labor Government's budget decisions. The triennial system was 
interrupted for the 1976 calendar year, and the universities and CAEs were instructed 
to maintain their intakes at the 1976 and 1977 levels respectively. Each sector 
suffered cuts in real per capita terms in recurrent funding and funds for capital 
projects. These developments marked the end of an era of sustained and rapid 
expansion of higher education in Australia, and the beginning of a period of no growth 
and decline. 
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Research Centres 



The quickening interest of government in research led to the establishment: of 
three sources of funding: the Australian Research Grants Committee in 1965, which 
provided support for scientific research including education; the provision in 1967 of 
substantial funds for research support through the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on 
Advanced Education (reconstituted later as the Commission on Advanced Education) ; and 
in 1970 the establishment of the Australian Advisory Committee on Research and 
Development in Education (later renamed the Education Researcn and Development 
Committee). Further support for higher education research was provided by the 
Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee which in 1969 set up the Steering Committee on 
Research and Experiment in Education Matters (SCREEM) . By 1981 only the first of 
these initiatives would remain. 

Researchers also began to organise themselves; in 1971 the Australian Association 
for Research in Education was founded and, in 1972, the Higher Education Research and 
Development Society of Australia. 

After reviewing the position of educational research in Australia in 1972, the 
late Dr W.C, Radford was able to feel some elation: "Research and development in 
education are immeasurably better off now than a decade ago, far better off than ever 
before in Australia" (Radford, 1973: 116). Tor education research in universities and 
colleges, a most important development was the establishment of the nigher education 
research and development units. These helped shift the focus of research attention 
away from attempts to predict success and on to the me^ns of helping students 
achieve it. 

In 1965 only the universities of Melbourne and New South Wales had such centres. 
Melbourne's Education Research Office and University Teaching Office (set up in 195 7 
and 1961 respectively) and the NSW Educational Research Unit (renamed the Tertiary 
Education Research Centre when it was expanded and reorganised in 1968) grew out of 
institutional concern over high failure rates. The audio-visual section and the 
teaching and research office at Melbourne were almagamated in 1968 to become the 
Centre tor the Study of Higher Education, a pattern which was to be followed by most 
of the more recent teaching/ re search units, although each gives a different: emphasis 
to the areas of audio-visual facilities, evaluation of teaching and learning, 
research, and staff development (Miller, 1976). 

Units were established at Macquarie (1967), Western Australia (1968), Monash (1966) 
and Queensland (1973); progress made by these six centres helped provide the impetus 
for developments in other universities during the 1970s. Further encouragement came 
in a report compiled under the auspices of the AVCC's sub-committee on Educational 
Research and Development (AVCC, 19 73) as well as from the Universities Commission which 
stated in its Fifth Report that "all universities should operate such units. Their 
cost is not great in relation to total expenditure on teaching and research and there 
is evidence that considerable benefits flow from them" (AUC, 1972: 102). 

Whereas the university units at Melbourne, New South Wales and Monash began as 
research offices, most of the later units (Adelaide, 1973; Griffith, 1975; Flinders, 
1975; Tasmania, 1975; New England, 1976; ANU, 1975; Murdoch, 1976; Wollongong, 1979; 
Deakin, 1980; Sydney, 1581) conmenced 1 i th much broader mandates. By 1977 all but 
four of the nineteen Australian universities and many of the CAEs had units 
established. A similar trend occurred in New Zealand with four of the six universities 
setting up teaching/research centres between 1969 and 1976. 



Action by Students 



Student an i tat ion was something of a catalyst for these developments. Initially 
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the focus of discontent way '•xb-rnaL to tne universities and colleges, thu Vietnam 
War and conscription being Jiu main issues. Then ho protest turned inward and 
universities themselves became the target as students, in action which was frequently 
violent, demanded participation in policy-making and reform of the curriculum (which 
should be "relevant"), teaching and assessment procedures. Barbara Falk' s article, 
"Protest in Contemporary Society", published in 1072, is one of the most interesting 
analyses of student protest in this country. The period which she describes seems 
strangely remote when viewed trom the present conservative climate. It reveals some 
of the optimism and idealism of the time and it deserves to be quoted at length: 

"Analysis of the various student groups shows that both (the ^ 
radical and moderate) groups are outstanding academically y 
and unlikely to become 'drop outs'. A large proportion 
come fiom upper-middie-class families with liberal political 
backgrounds. The existence of the second group, the 
moderates, has been explained in terms of the increasing 
size of universities and consequent impersonal university 
government. Bureaucracy as opposed to traditional forms 
of government does not inspire loyalty, and in the multi- 
plicity of committees students see no way that their wishes 
an 1 ideas can be influential. They call for an effective 
volcc in the government of the university ... They aisc 
express dissatis t action with their academic experience. 
They Inid that the need to provide professional training 
often contradicts the university's professed object ive of 
free inquiry. The stress on examinations keep them in a 
state of dependency while the value of intellectual 
independence is stressed. The rigid divisions of the 
curriculum into narrowly specialised subject areas and 
hidebound methods of instruction, made even more 
ineffective by poor student-staff ratios, lead students 
to believe that idealistic statements about the education 
of the whole man are hypocritical. These students, as 
would be expected, are concerned about social, economic 
and political justice and differ from the radicals on 
tactics: they are not committed to the revolutionary 
path. It is a mistake to regard them as being led by the 
nose by the radical few, or as the victims of outside 
influences (pp. 74-75)". 

The study upon which falk based these comments was carried out at the 
University of Melbourne in 1969 (Gardner, Sheii and Taylor, 1970) and appears to be 
the only empirical investigation of student activism in Australia, although numerous 
journals featured articles on student protest written by administrators, academics 
and students themselves, some journals devoting whole issues to discussions of the 
phenomenon (see Uarman, l97 i »); and of course the popular press had a field day. 

Graham Little's The Un iversity Experience (1970), the first major sociological 
study of Australian university students, presents a picture of students at Melbourne 
University in 1967 which was in sharp contrast to the mood prevailing just a few years 
later. Aware of the discrepancy, Little's second book, Faces on the Campus (Little, 
1975) attempted, among other things, to place student unrest and the related 
phenomenon of dropping out in its broader context. Now the wheel has turned and the 
present generation of students rarely make the headlines except perhap r for the 
occasional report on the problem of graduate employment or a protest or the falling 
value of student financial aid. 

The students' case for improvements to teaching and learning and for a greater 
voice in institutional decision-making had some influence and the protests led to, or 
hastened, several reforms. Financial sponsorship of research in university education 
bv the Australian Union of .Students (AUS) predates that of the AVCc", and during the 
late i9C0s and early 1970s these organisations were influential in arawing attention 
to inadequacies in the teaching process. The AUS made a series of submissions in the 
early 1970s to the AVCC and the Universities Commission on the whole question of 
improving teaching and learning in the universities and both oodies subsequently 
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encouraged the establishment of teaching/research units. The process of higher 
education which had been the subject of caustic comment by a series of researcho 
startmq with Hohne in the 1940s was at last to receive institutional attention. 



Focus on Teaching 



This climate fostered the introduction of innovative methods of instruction, 
many of them based upon important overseas development in the field - for instance, 
the Keller Flan or personalised systems of instruction (Keller, 1968); micro-teaching 
(Allen and Clark, 1967; Turney, 1970; Turney, Clift, Duncan and Traill, 1973); the 
use of educational technology to create more individualised teaching strategies, such 
as self-instructional nodules (IViatlothwaite, 1969; Brewer, 197^ and small group 
-...•aching (Beard, 1970; Baumg.irt, 197-1; Powell, 1974); research specifically concerned 
with improving lecturers' performance includes that by Magin (197 3) and Stanton 
(1»7U, 1972)/ In 1971, the AVCC, on recommendation of their newly created Steering 
Committee mi Research and De vc lopi.^n t into Educational Matters, made grants totalling 
CJ3,000 to support work in these areas. The following list of research topics SCREEM 
.•:ii-ou raged provides a good picture of much of the research activity of the new teach- 
ing and research units: 

• Possibilities and problems of teaching in groups of different sizes, 

particularly teaching in small groups 
. Evaluation of effectiveness of teaching by use of audio-visual aids 

within Australian universities 
. Evaluation of effectiveness of different forms of examinations and 

different examining practices 

Studies of workloads placed on undergraduates 
Development cf new teaching strategies. 

The University Teaching Project at Melbourne (Moorhouse and Falk, 1963) and the 
later Centre for the Study of Higher Education (Falk, 1967, 1969, 1970; Falk and 
Lee Dow, 1971a, 1971b) influenced the approaches adopted by the more recently 
established units to the problem of improving teaching, particularly in developing 
the use of student evaluations. 3 The Melbourne approach to such evaluations differed 
significantly from the general student ratings of courses current in American higher 
institutions at the time in that it was less concerned with narrow measures of 
lecturing ability than with all facets of teaching - course content and textbooks, 
workload, study methods, the balance between different forms of teaching, suitability 
of assignment work and class exercise, the validity of testing and examination 
procedures, and so on (Falk and Lee Dow, 1971b). It was central to the Melbourne 
approach that the lecturer should agree to the evaluation of his or her teaching by 
students, that the results were confidential and that a counselling follow-up took 
place. 

The work of these units in promoting awareness among academic staff of what 
constitutes good teaching and effective learning has affected curriculum planning, 
course organisation, methods of assessment, educational measurement, and the 
evaluation of courses, students and teaching over the past decade. Their research 
output is listed and abstracted in Labyrinth , a clearinghouse bulletin produced by 
Queensland's Tertiary Education Institute, which provides a comprehensive coverage of 
Australian higher education research since 1976. In the nine issues so far published 
some 1,000 reports of field research done by units are reported. 

In broad terms, up until the lat* 1960s, policy and practice were based on the 
assumption that a thorough knowledge of the discipline was the sole requirement for 
teaching at the tertiary level (Miller, 1976K This has now been replaced by a strong 
and growing commitment to in-service training for staff in higher institutions. 

A Symposium on Teacher Education for Tertiary Teachers (Miller, 1977) provides 
an overview of developments in this area and points to a shift in emphasis away from 
teaching skills towards a greater concentration on student learning. For instance, 
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in the field of educational technology: 

"... the emphasis has shifted from the provision of audio- 
visual aids to the teacher to assist his performance ... 
to the use of media by the learner to assist his 
learning (p. 48)". 

The teacher is increasingly seen as a facilitator of learning rather than as an 
instructor. One example of this view is seen in programmes in which there is little 
or no didactic teaching; instead the learning strategy is to give students problems 
to solve with the aid of a variety of resources (Sheldrake, 1978). Brewer, who 
pioneered the aud io- tu tor ial 5 in Australian higher institutions, has developed an 
innovative method of conducting a course using self-instructional modules and inter- 
active small group discussion (known as SIMIG). The effectiveness of this 
instructional technique has b.-on demonstrated using overall performance in final 
examinations (Brewer, 1974 , 1977) and in. individual problem questions in examinations 
(Brewer, 1979; Brewer and Toml i n ie-. , l'»Hl). 

While lip-service has always been paid to the notion that the main purpose of 
teaching in higher education is to help students to learn independently and to develop 
critical thought, it is only in the last few years that developments in educational 
technology and particularly advances in knowledge about the nature of learning have 
allowed this objective to begin to be translated into practice (see Boud (1981), 
Developing Student Aut o nomy in Learning and Powell (1981a) , 'Helping and Hindering 
Learning' f. As Roe's (1975) study, Using and Misusing the Materia ls of Teaching 
and Learning indicates, the usual idea of developing independent learning and 
critical thinking in students had been to let them sink or swim amidst a bewildering 
and ever-increasing array of learning materials. 

The 1966-1975 decade brought about an enlargement of the definition of teaching 
lo take explicit account of content, inter.Lions, objectives and, more recently, the 
process of learning - "every tertiary teacher now has to learn about the psychology 
of learning" (Sheldrake, 1978: 223). Strong research interest in student learning 
in its natural context as distinct from the laboratory setting began to emerge in 
the latter half of the 1970s, and will be touched upon later. 

We have attempted only to provide a very broad outline of Australian research on 
teachinci and learning at the tertiary level - the Australian contribution to research 
in this area is included in a chapter in the Handbook of Research on Teaching 
(Dunkin, 1983). 

It is tco early to assess the impact of the applied studies carried out by 
higher education units on teaching and learning in universities and colleges although 
a recent report commissioned by the TEC (Johnson, 1982) reaches highly favourable 
conclusions. On the other hand many of the respondents to our survey of senior 
education researchers and policy-makers referred to research on teaching as one of 
the gaps to be filled and only three nominated any studies of teaching as having had 
some impact in terms of theory, policy or practice. 

Of course a proper evaluation of the impact of research on teaching is difficult 
because impact is not through the mechanical appreciation of published (or unpublished, 
which most are) findings, but rather via the subtle introduction of new ideas to the 
campus. The lecturers who take part in a research study on, say, teaching methods, 
are influenced not so much by the conclusions which may be reached but rather by the 
new perspectives which come from changing roles for a while. 



Inequality of Particpation 



One reason which was given for paying closer attention to the teaching and learn- 
ing process was the widely held expectation that increased participation in higher 
education would produce a population which, when compared with former years, would be 
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tat less ;ior..Jo.;,'aou'.i., in social background an- 1 skilled m thy way.; of university 

.•l.l allege study. More ittention Lu U:achi.ri and assessment would be needed if 
the e n-w students wore to attain their lull potential. T ndC'-c the CAEs wurc 
i-.- pu i.-vi hy the teims i.f their us tab 1 i shment to widen educational qi ortunity; and, 
. mi- •< imi ■ ant ly , i-« <>mphasise the teaching function (.'•■chnren, 1-.»V-1). 

Although research continued to focus far more on student., than on teaching methods, 
staff members and examinations, the orientation of these investigations underwent a 
transformation and, during the late *hOu, studies of the social composition of the 
student population (hitherto something of a side issue in the question of performance 
and selection) which were explicitly concerned with equality of educational 
opportunity beqan to proliferate. There was a growing awareness that those most in 
need of the help which education could give were those who benefitted least. It also 
became a matter of concern that participation rates of various social groups were 
known only imprecisely. 

The first ever national study of school leavers was undertaken by the Australian 
■■..unci! for Kducational 'Keseurch of children who left Australian .schools in 1959-60 
(kadtoid, UuJ). A repeat study was made in 1971-72 (Radford and Wilkes, 1975) , The 
results demonstrated how schools sifted students according to their social origins. 
The earlier study found that, of the 2 per cent of school leavers whose fathers were 
"university professional", 3u per cent of the boys and 24 per cent of the girls 
entered university. Of the 33 per cent of all school leavers with fathers in 
"unskilled and 'i.-mi -sk l 1 led" occupations, only 1 . 5 per cent of the boys and 0.7 per 
cent of the girls made it to university (Radford, Uo2). 

This sharp social division was only slightly less in 1971-72. By then more of 
the sample were, proceeding to university and participation of children from semi- 
skilled and unskilled homes had increased slightly, mainly among boys. In the same 
twelve-year period, the proportion of university students with professional back- 
grounds rose significantly, although overall the changes involved some lowering of 
the ratio of upper-class students to lo*/er-class ones. Senior technical colleges or 
CAEs were closer to the population generally but were still well above the population 
average (Radford and Wilkes, 1975). There was a hierarchy of institutions: 
universities had the largest proportion of students from a high socio-economic back- 
ground, then senior technical students and finally teachers college students. A 
number of other studies have shown that students in teacher education, compared with 
other students, were likely to be from lower status backgrounds (Bussett, 1958, 1961, 
1963; Pike, 1966; McKevitt and Douglas, 1973). The recent cutback in recruitment to 
teacher education clearly has serious implications for the educational opportunities 
of less well-off students who had hitherto been ahle to take advantage of the 
financial benefits provided by State education department studentships. 

Studies within particular States confirmed the ACER national account. Dunn, 
Fensham, Osman and Strong (1969) studied the decisions relating to tertiary education 
made by 6,000 Victorian senior high school boys in 1967 and their actual destination, 
rr. 1973 Fensham and Taft traced those of the 1967 sample who had entered the nine 
major Victorian tertiary institutions. Again, the middle class group was over- 
tepres. sited at the expense of the working class students, the former being more 
likely to attend university while the lower middle and working class groups tended 
to enter CAEs and teachers colleges (Fensham and Taft, 1973) . 

Similar studies in Western Australia by Dufty (1972) and in South Australia by 
FUandy and Coldsworthy (1975), confirmed that the higher the social status the 
greater the likelihood of continuing through the school system, entering higher 
education and attending a prestigious institution. 

Comparisons between higher education students and their non-academic peers were 
made in a longitudinal study by Gilchrist and Hammond (1971). In 1957 a sample of 
421 Melbourne primary school boys had been studied with a view to identifying social 
and psychological factors influencing educational achievement (Hammond and Cox, 1967) . 
Ten years later those of the original sample who had entered university or equivalent 
courses at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology were compared with a group, 
also from the original sample, which tests had shown to be their intellectual equals 
but who had not undertaken high level study. As with the ACER studies, high 
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occupational utatus, having a father with a tertiary education and attendance at a 
non-Catholic private school all correlated strongly with entry to higher education. 
The levfl of educational expiration which parents had for their children was also 
associated with SES and type of school attended (Gilchrist and Hammond, 1971). 

Other studies in the l^Os of school leaving patterns and entry into the work- 
force or post-secondary education include the La Trobe 15 to 18 Year Project 
(Poole, 1978a, 1078b; Poole and Simple in, 1976; Poole, Juchsowski and Jones, 1977), 
Meade's (1978) study in Sydney, and the ACER Australia-wide survey of a representative 
sample of some 5,000 individuals aged 17 years on 1 October 1978. The last, reported 
by Williams, Clancy, Batten and Girl ing-Butcher (1980) found that the decision to 
stay on at school or leave varied with State of residence, type of school attended, 
level of school achievement, sex, and various family characteristics. 

Drawing on data from the annual surveys of new entrants to Melbourne University 
stat ted in 1962 by the University's Education Research Office, Lee Dow, Jones and 
Os man (197J) presented a social profile or studci.uS entering in 1969 and 1970. They 
reported that despite the increase in school retention rates, the University continued 
to draw disproportionately from the upper socio-economic sectors. The proportion of 
females had increased through the 1960s in line with the higher proportions of girls 
completing sucondary school, but although they consistently performed better than the 
boys in sixth-form examinations, fewer made the transition to university - "for 
every woman entering the University, there are two men" (Lee Dow et al . , 1972: 79). 
The more prestigious professional faculties of medicine, law and of course engineer- 
ing remained heavily dominated by males; females however accounted for 75 per cent of 
the Arts Faculty enrolments in 1970. Country students were also found to be 
significantly under-represented. Results of the Melbourne survey for later years 
were analysed as part of a national study which reported that "although some marginal 
trends are discernible, it is the fundamental lack of change which makes the over- 
whelming impression" (Anderson ot al . , 1978: 55) . 

Data comparable to that obtained by the Melbourne surveys have been gathered at 
Monash University by the Higher Education Advisory and Research Unit since 1970. 
Analysis of this data has been published by Ryan (1972), Smurthwaite (1974), and 
Slamowicz, Smurthwaite and West (1976) who looked at the years 1970 to 1975. The 
Monash social spectrum is close to Melbourne's, but a little more representative of 
the population generally and even more constant over time. 

These surveys probably provide the most important single source of information 
concerning the social background of higher education students in Australia, 
particularly the Melbourne survey since its gives an almost unbroken supply of data 
covering almost 20 years. It provides a unique source for studying the effect 
changes during the '60s and '70s had on the composition of the student body. At 
least until the mid-1970s, there were no discernible trends in the social make-up of 
the student body in these two universities. 

Only a few studies have examined the national scene. The social background of 
university students at six universities was gathered in the course of a longitudinal 
study of professional socialisation by Anderson and Western (1969, 1970). The study 
aimed to discover how attitudes and values changed as students progressed through 
professional training and the extent to which their outlook approached that 
characteristic of their profession. Surveys were made of entrants to engineering and 
law in 1965, and to medicine and teacher education in 1967. Students in all four 
courses were on aveage from higher status backgrounds than young people generally; 
medicine and law were least representative, teaching was closest to the average. 
Faculty or course was more important than university or location in explaining 
differences in both background and values: students in a particular faculty were 
closer to students in the same faculty elsewhere than they were to other students in 
their own university. Apparently different professions attract different sorts of 
persons, socially and psychologically. 

Because the CAE system was developed to meet the needs not being met by the 
universities, and to cater for students with "practical minds" research questions 
were asked about the origins of students entering the new system. 
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Home and Wise (1U70) collected information on the social background of some 
A ,000 first, year students enrolled in business studies and engineering courses in 
Australian CAEs lh l'>69. They found that while fewer college students than 
university students had fathers in a professional or administrative occupation, the 
proportion that did so was still far qreater than that in the corresponding age group 
in the general population; the families of college students were a .so less likely 
than those of their university counterparts to have had previous experience of 
tertiary education v Horne, l l J7(J). 

Maddox (1970) examined the social background of 803 students entering applied 
snonco courses in CAEs in 1969; 255 university science students veie included for 
comparison. He reported that full-time university students had the highest socio- 
economic standing, then part-time university students, followed by full-time college 
students, with part-time col.'ege students having the lowest standing. Comparing his 
results with those of the 1959-1960 ACER school leaver study, Maddox concluded that, 
if anythinn, the representation of children of manual workers among higher education 
students had declined rather than increased. A comparison of large me t ropol i tan CAEs 
with universities also showed that differences in socio-economic background between 
-.tudents at. tin.- two types cf institutions were far less significant than the 
differences between the socio-economic status of either student body and that of the 
population generally (Maddox, 1970). 

These early studies of the social profiles of the university and CAE student 
bodies were confirmed in an Australia-wide study of students costs and incomes made by 
the Australian Department of Education and the Australian Union of Students m 1974. 
The sample represented 3 per cent of higher education student population: 4,456 
students of whom approximately three-quarters were studying full-time. Once again 
professional groups were over-represented and manual workers under-represented, 
especially in the case of university students. Fathers of university students tended 
to earn more than fathers of CAE students, and this was also true of fathers of full 
time students compared with fathers of part-time students generally (Australian 
Department of Education, 1975) . 

As part of the Regional Colleges study (Anderson et al . , 1975) Beswick studied 
the background and educational choices of a carefully structured sample of some 
2,000 CAE students and 5,000 matriculation students in 1973 and subsequent years. 
Rather surprisingly, it was found that family social background, which was important 
in determining who completed school, was not associated with transition from Year 12 
to h gher education; it. did, however, appear to influence whether a student entered 
university or a CAE. Attitudes of family (or friends) towards higher education were 
found to be of considerable importance - after examination results, the most 
important factor predicting enrolment in a tertiary institution was the students' 
reports of their parents' wishes for them to continue their formal education. Beswick 
reported little evidence of family discrimination against girls at the point of entry 
to tertiary education (Beswick, 1975). One of the most important findings of the 
main study, which aimed at resenting a complete description of all aspects of 
regional colleges, was that the presence of a college in a region encouraged local 
young people to study at a more advanced level than they would have had higher 
education not been locally available to them. 

Whether the abolition of fees had changed the social composition of students in 
higher education became the subject of an investigation commissioned by the AVCC. 
All new students in all universities and a large numoer of CAEs were surveyed in 
order to obtain information on background and opinion on the effect of costs on 
enrolment decisions. A picture of the social composition of the higher education 
student [copulation in 1976-77 reflects the findings of earlier studies! 

"Within higher education the social composition varies with 
type of institution, type of enrolment and metropolitan or 
country location. The order, from highest to lowest on the 
composite SES index is: university full-time, university 
part-time, metropolitan CAE full-time, metropolitan CAE 
part-time and country CAE . A similar order is obtained if 
the indicator is secondary education at a non-Cii holic 
independent school . . . 
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The conclusion must be that the effect of fee abolition on 
the social composition of students in higher education is 
small although large numbers of individuals are affected 
by the presence or absence of fees and those who are so 
affected are clispropot tionately from the lower SES and 
other under-reprcsen t 3d groups (i.e. part-time students, 
women, older students and country residents)" (Anderson, 
Bcven, Fensham and Powell, 1978: 195, 197). 

The study used a model connecting the contribution of environment and inherited 
ability to the probability of entry to higher education. The model proposes that, 
while basic ability influences level of achievement, environmental circumstances 
influence ability, aspiration and accessibility as well as achievement. Improvements 
in the availability of higher education, through the removal of financial barriers 
to access like tuition fees, are a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
democratising participation. Family circumstances which depress scholastic 
achievement, cause withdrawal or keep aspirations low require policies at the 
secondary school level. Abolition of fees helps those who get to the starting-gate; 
most, of the poor do not get that far. 



Minority Groups 



The above studies documented beyond any reasonable doubt that higher education 
served the n< ib: of the rich more than the poor. Research then began to sharpen its 
focus and from 1970 onwards we find many more studies asking questions about sub- 
sections of the population whose participation was low. For instance, the relatively 
low rate of participation and widespread under-achievement by women has received 
considerable attention and was the specific concern of Keeves and Read (1976), the 
Study Group of the Schools Commission (1975) and the Victorian Committe on Equal 
Opportunity in Schools (1977). Other studies have highlighted the extent to which 
country students lag behind city students in terms of educational achievement and 
participation at higher levels (e.g. Verco and Whiteman (1970) in New South Wales and 
Fyfield (1970) in Victoria); the subject has also been investigated in a series of 
studies commissioned by the Commission of Inquiry into Poverty (1976). More recent 
contributions include the studies by Elsworth, Day, Hurworth and Andrews (1982), 
Stoessiger (1980) and Turney, Sinclair and Cairns (1980). 

The educational aspirations and participation in higher education of students of 
migrant background have been examined in a series of Victorian studies which were 
largely the work of Ronald Taft (Taft, Strong and Fensham, 1971; Taft, 1975a, 1975b). 
Information on this topic has also been provided by E. Isaacs (1981), Martin and Meade 
(1979), Mitchell ( 1976), Smolicz and Wiseman (1971a, 1971b) , Turney, Inglis, Sinclair 
and Straton (1978) . The overall conclusion appears to be that although many students 
of migrant background, particularly those from Eastern European countries, have high 
aspirations in comparison with Australian students - especially those of working class 
origin - these aspirations are frequently not realised because of difficulties 
experienced by migrants, notably those arising from a limited knowledge of English. 
The more recent studies (e.g. Elsworth et al . , 1982) indicate that migrants now 
"over-participate" . 

The problems experienced by Aborigines also began to receive wide attention in 
the late 1960s. In a study of the Secondary Grants Scheme, Watts (1976) found that 
4.9 per cent of Aboriginal children reached senior secondary classes, while the 
Commission of Enquiry into Poverty (1976) reported that the proportion of the 
Aboriginal population which proceeded beyond Year 10 was only one-sixth of that of 
the majority culture. Other significant studies which discuss the very low rate of 
participation and achievement by Aborigines in any sort of education are those by 



Biddle and Smith (1970), Dawson (1970), Beasley (1970), Watts (1981), Gale (1972), 
Sommerlad (1972), Smith and Biddle (1975), Binnion (1976) andWillmott (1978). In 
these studies educational disadvantage among Aborigines is considered - as it should 
be - as part of widor social and cultural conflicts. 
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-jvurbudsi students also attracted the attention of r ■:■ i. itIi workers during this 
Period. In 1073 the Education Kc^vrch Unit, at the Austiulian National University 
m.ide a iiatLun-WLdt? study of students from developing countries which focused on 
adaptation to Australian condition:,- and on the phenomenon of international "brain 
drain" I Rao, bJ'/o). Rao found that, like Australian students, the large majority of 
ov ,. r ,, tja; ; students are from the urban middle classes, and overall about three-quarters 
aro private rather than sponsored students. On this point Rao concludes that 

"... a poor student from a developing country is unlikely to 
be able to take advantage of Australia's educational 
opportunities, no matter how scholastically brilliant, unless 
he succeeds in gaining his own government's nomination for a 
Colombo Plan scholarship. The rigid application of require- 
ment J for issuing entry permits, particularly the high 
educational standards and adequate knowledge of English 
required from students, has been indirectly favouring students 
from urban middle class groups because of the association 
between social class and educational achievement (p. 212)". 

• t.her studies of the problems experienced by overseas students include those by 
--eats (U7'<, l.'VJa, U72o), Hodgkin [UOo, 1Uu8, 1969) and McAdam (lg72). Of all the 
problems encountered, difficulties with the English language head the list. 

The concern for eguit-7 in access to higher education which developed during the 
late LObOs has continued to the present time. A review of reports on the composition 
of the Australian student body over the last forty years concludes that: 

"Despite all the social idealism attached to education in the 
last decade, the hope that education would lead us to the 
threshold of a just society in which inequalities due to 
personal background and circumstances have been eliminated, 
higher education remains as much as ever the domain of those 
in least need of the greater personal opportunity and self- 
realisation it commonly brings" (Anderson and Vervoorn, 1932). 
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Growth ended in 1975. Thereafter it became fashionable to refer to higher 
education as being in a "steady state". The term is misleading because there have 
been changes since 1975. There has been a real decline in resources available to 
higher education, a dow turn in the number of school leavers continuing on to 
university and college, a drastic reduction in the recruitment of new staff (which 
had led to an ageing of academic staff), major surgery on the college system with 
many forced amalgamations, and more direct intervention by the Federal Government, 
for example, in issuing guidelines to the TEC. The changed climate is reflected in 
the title of books published in the last four years: The Future of High er Education 
in A ustralia (More, Linke and West (eds.), 1978), Higher Educat ion in a Steady State 
(Powell (ed.), 1978a), Accountability in Higher Education (Sheldrake and Linke (eds.), 
1979), Academia Becalmed (Harman, Miller, Bennett and Anderson (eds.), 1980), 
Freedom and Control (Miller (ed. ) , 1980a), The End of a Golden Age (Gross and 
Western (eds.), 1981), A Time of Troubles (Anwyl and Harman ■ (eds .) , 1982) and 
Fed eral Intervention (Harman and smart (eds.), 1982). Compare these with some of 
thu cheerful titles of earlier decades: Promise and Performance , If the Go wn Fits, 
The U n iversity and its Community , The University Experience . 

Three uvents contributed to the problems of higher education. First there was 
the economic downturn with rising inflation and unemployment starting in the mid-1970s, 
which led governments to reduce expenditure in the public sector. Education, 
particularly higher education, received special attention. Although government 
probably needed no convincing, the human capital theories which had been used to 
justify expansion in the 1950s and 1960s were being discredited in the 1970s. A 
further probable effect of the changed economic climate was the downturn in parti- 
cipation in higher education by young people, particularly young males. This is 
generally attributed to anxiety about graduate employment causing bright school 
leavers to Mke a job-in-hand rather than face several more years study and 
uncertain employment thereafter. 

The second event, quite independent of the economic uownturn bat coincident with 
it, was the sharp decline in the birthrate to which, together with there being fewer 
women of childbearing age as the post-war baby boom generation matured, meant fewer 
children for the schools in the 1980s and therefore the need for fewer teachers. 
These demographic facts plus a sharp reduction in teacher resignations led to 
directives from 1976 on for drastic reductions in recruitment into teacher education. 
(Here is an instance of research results being known for some years but not acted on 
since it was not deemed politically expedient to slash teacher education in the early 
1970s, and of course institutions were reluctant to act on themselves.) Seventeen of 
the nineteen universities and about half of the CAEs had teacher education programmes 
and were affected directly; arts, science and economics faculties also felt the 
effects since significant proportions of their graduates had formerly found employ- 
ment in teacher education. 

Finally, anti-academic and anti-intellectual sentiments, always present to an 
extent in the community and in government, have been stronger than usual in the past 
half dozen years and have made it easy for governments to act negatively on higher 
education. To quote from an article in The Bulletin (12 March 1977) entitled "The 
Scandal of Our Universities": "The tertiary education system has grown so fat, so 
fast, that academia has become an enormous island of privilege, populated in 
considerable measure by drones and parasites". As well as reducing resources, 
government is insistent on more stringent accountability and is inclined to inter- 
vention in the academic affairs of particular universities. The result, according to 
Western and Gross (1981: 4) has been action that is "substantial, sudden, unplanned, 
unanticipated and [according to media reports of the newly returned Liberal 
Government's attitude towards higher education, particularly the universities] in 
significant respects stemming from motives which can best be described as vindictive". 

Quite apart from the economic and demographic downturns, and the unfavourable 
attitudes, higher education was due to trim its sails anyway. The rate of expansion 
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of the 1930s and l c JGOs could not have boon sustained. Had those rates continued, 
before too many decades everyone would have been enrolled in degree studies and most 
of the C.NP would have been needed to support them. Because the universities and CAEs 
had become accustomed to regular increases in budgets, innovations by increment were 
tha order of the day. Part of the present pain is caused by the necessity to make 
chanqes by shifting resources from established programmes ; there is, however, also a 
real decline in unit funding. 

Utilitarian values were to the fore in one of the present Government's firs" 
education initiatives whici was to set up the Commonwealth Committee of Inquiry into 
Education and Training in 1976 under Cm chairmanship of Professor Bruce Williams. 
The terms of reference stressed, in a way which those given to the Martin Committee 
(19G1) did not, the relationship between manpower needs and educational provision 
(Cowen, 19B1). The Commonwealth Government's preoccupation with accountability in 
terms of placing pressure on the system to produce the ever-elusive "right number" 
of graduates of the "right kind" had fundamental implications for higher education. 
The Williams Report, published in 1979, confirmed chat the growth enjoyed by the 
education system during the past two decades was over, partly as a result of economic 
recession, partly because of demographic factors. As West points out in his analysis of 
the Koport: "University education in this country is no longer demand driven. It is 
no longer accepted that, provided there are students who want, and are able to, 
mde r take university education, the government will provide finance for them" 
(West, 1079 : 2) . 

In response to the clause in his brief that requested consideration of "manpower 
forecasts and their applicability to educational planning" Williams surveyed manpower 
planning in Australia and found the results "very chastening - for those who advocated 
more manpower planning ..." (Williams, 1979b: 41). 

The Tertiary Education Commission (now the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission) has also been expected to provide on-going advice on "the relationship of 
manpower supply to demand in areas which are critical for educational planning" 
(TEC, 1981: I, 1, 97). Like the Williams Committee, the Commission has expressed 
strong reservations about using manpower forecasts as a basis for educational policy: 

"Reliable projections of long-term trends are necessarily 
elusive ... For example, in the past 7 or 8 years , expert 
projections of the population have been revised 
significantly downwards and then restored close to the 
original levels ... The forecasting of manpower involves 
a capacity to predict demographic trends, the state of 
the economy, change? in technology, and even [sic] 
political decisions. Moreover, lack of adequate 
statistical information on the composition of, and 
mcements within, the labour market hinders analysis 
of manpower trends (p. 98)". 

These words of caution should be borne in mind when we are told that the 
rationalisation of higher education is basically the result of clear economic and 
demographic trends which are resulting in a much reduced need for graduates in general 
and for specific kinds of graduates in particular. Demographic trends can never be 
clear and indisputable except in the short-term, and to be effective educational 
planning must be based on long term trends. And even if the population forecasts 
could be assumed to be entirely accurate, Borrie has emphasised the fact that the 
trend from hero to the end of the century is not all decline, but variations between 
growth and decline - patterns which make forward educational planning (whether for 
physical equipment or for teacher supply) extremely difficult" (Borne, 1980: 106). 

In its latest report, the TEC (1981) has nicely illustrated the dangers inherent 
in placing undue importance on current reduced need of particular types of graduates. 
It recalls that several years ago unemployment and under-employmen t among new 
engineering graduates had led to calls from industry (and from at least one of the 
major State committees of inquiry in post-secondary education) for first a decline 
and then, only three or four years ago, the continued decline in engineering 
enrolments. Now, when students who began engineering courses when these views were 
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l rt .i, H ,,xi.io: i!{ cd arc ..radunt i m, , iU { m.m,l for their servias is liicih and the shortage of 
piuiessu.r.al eiu.iiti.jMrs is receiving considerable publicity (TKC, I, 1, 9H) . 



The Decline of Teacher Education 



The need to rationalise post-secondary education, particularly since the foreseen 
oversupply of teachers would have implications for teacher education enrolments, had 
been felt at tkw State as well as at the federal level, and by 1977 all States except 
Queensland had decided to seek expert advice on their s/steMS of post- secondary 
educat ion • 

Comprehensive State enquiries were carried out in Western Australia (Partridge, 
1976), Tasmania (Karroo 1, 1970), Victoria (Partridge, 1978) and South Australia 
(Anderson, 10 79). To avoid worsening the oversupply of teachers, these enquiries 
recommended reductions in the scale of teacher education and consolidations of 
insti tutioris, 

[■■ "'76, the same year in which the Government required universities to 
stdbiUs.- their intakes up to 1979 at the 197G level and CAEs to similarly curb 
enrolments, the stabilisation of enrolments in pre-service teacher education was 
specifically recommended because of the imminent oversupply of teachers- Analyses of 
teacher supply and demand have been prepared in every State over the past three years, 
as well as for Australia as a whole, and processes of regular review and updating of 
these analyses have been established (TEC, 1981). 

The National Inquiry into Teacher Education submitted its report (Auchmuty Report) 
in 1980 and recommended a number of reforms, some of which implied increased enrolments 
in teacher education. In advising the Minister on the Report, the TEC 'conscious of 
the funding constraints" has stated: 

"If implemented, the recommendations will resu.lt in levels 
of enrolments in pre-service and post-experience teacher 
education higher than wj 11 otherwise be the case ... The 
Report may encourage State authorities and other 
interested parties to plead for delay in implementing 
plans for the reallocation of resources in higher education 
from teacher education to such fields as commerce, 
computing, applied science and technology (p. 24)". 

Coupled with the falling value of the Tertiary Education Assistance Scheme (TEAS), 
the contraction of places in teacher education has serious implications for the 
social composition of the higher education student population. Although there 
appears to have been no obvious change in the social composition of students in 
higher education since the abolition of fees and the introduction of TEAS, it must 
be remembered that these initiatives coincided with the beginning of a decline in the 
number of studentships awarded. At their peak these schemes provided assistance to 
more than 50,000 studentship holders in universities and CAEs, almost as many as the 
number of students now on TEAS; today there are perhaps 3,000. Given that the 
teaching profession and teaching studentships have been responsible for bringing 
marginal groups into higher education, the decline in opportunity to become a 
teacner and the demise or tne studentship scheme must have had substantial effects. 

McLaren (1979), in a discussion of the Williams Report recommendations for a 
further decline in enrolments in teacher education, raises a related issue: 

"A substantial weakness in the Report is its failure to 
consider the social consequences of developments which it 
recommends or anticipates. For example it makes no 
attempt to estimate the effect on teaching which may 
follow from restricting the intake and thereby narrowing 
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Co-ordination 



During the late l\)70s there was an acceleration in the movement., which had 
started more than thirty years earlier during World War II, for authority to be 
centralised. This movement has been from institutions to government, from State to 
Commonwealth, from statutory authority to Minister. We have seen in earlier sections 
of this account how the Commonwealth assumed partial and then full responsibility for 
higher education, and how in 1074 universities relinquished charging for tuition, 
which had been their only substantial independent source of income. As well as 
providing income the Commonwealth established commissions to co-ordinate the balanced 
development of higher education. At the State level, not all of the recommendations 
made by the various Committees of Inquiry were enacted, but those for the establish- 
ment of co-ordinating authorities were. By 1981 all States had established such 
authorities (TEC, V)Hl: I, i, t'p. lb-18) . 

In the meantime, at the federal level, co-ordination was extended with the merging 
of the separate Universities, Advanced Education and Technical and Further Education 
Commissions (now Councils) into a new Tertiary Education Commission in 1977. The 
move of authority to the centre advanced another step in 1976 when the Federal 
Government introduced (temporarily as it turned out) a "rolling triennium" to replace 
three-year budgets, and instituted funding guidelines to which the TEC had to 
accommodate its recommendations. The most recent and clearest demonstration of where 
authority resides was provided in 1981 when the Prime Minister announced his . 
Government's decisions on the recommendations which had been made with respect to the 
Review of Commonwealth Functions (Lynch, 1981). In the higher education area funding 
for thirty teacher education CAEs would be stopped unless amalgamations took place, 
four engineering schools were to be closed, Murdoch University and the University of 
Western Australia were to effect "greater sharing and collaboration", a loans scheme 
for students was to be introduced, eligibility for TEAS grants was to be tightened, 
tuition fees were to be charged for students undertaking second and higher 
qualifications, the TEC was to apply maximum expenditure constraints and the Govern- 
ment itself would promote rationalisation and consolidation. Grant Harman, in a 
chapter analysing the "Razor Gang" moves, points out that not all such policy 
recommendations stick (Harman, 1982a). In the present case, however, most of the 
recommendations seem to have been effected, a notable exception being tuition fees 
for second and higher qualification legislation which has been blocked by the Senate. 



Institutional Reactions 



Cutbacks in funds have forced universities and CAEs to reduce expenditure on 
academic staff. Institutions have had recourse to such measures as not filling posts 
which fall vacant, introducing more fixed-term appointments, avoiding the granting of 
tenure, and reducing tutorial staff. 

Demands that universities and CAEs be accountable in terms of being "responsive 
to changes in student preferences and community attitudes" (TEC, 1981: I, 1, 229) are 
increasing at a time when diminishing, tightly controlled budgets and reduced staff 
levels and turnover are severely inhibiting the system's capacity to diversify and 
cater for such changes; as the TEC reports, "institutions have been unable to fund 
academic staff to support new developments" (TEC, 1981: I, 1, p. 230). 

There are other effects to consider. Some years ago Powell (1978b) lookad at the 
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establishment opinions ... Tin* strongly ant. i-inte] loctual 
orientation of Australian society may take on increased 
s igni I'icance during a period of general economic 
retrenchment in that many of the non-utilitarian values 
u^scciated with universities may bo seen as expensive 
fri.ls wluch need to be cut down to size (pp. 15>0-f>l)". 



Given current scepticism about the economic returns of higher education, together 
with the Government's preoccupation with the economic rather than social contribution 
of higher education, the cost of rejecting someone who would have graduated - n^w 
m ,,i,. than ever before a private and social cost - is likely to be judged the lesser 
ot two rvi Is . 

On tlie subject of using cost-benefit analysis, Thomas [>oints out that, in view 
,, t Mir increasing dependence of the tertiary education system on national politics and 
j,oLit>..,il piessure proceeding from the "ballot-box reflexes" to produce short-term 
results of political initiatives, "serious disruption can be caused to programmes 
which have a timetable for development and implementation in excess of the usual 
electoral cycle" (Thomas, 1970: 261). 

Since our education commissions now operate much more than formerly as agencies 
of government and work within policy guidelines determined by those governments, 
Parry has stressed the need for an Australian equivalent of America's Ccrnegie Council 
to provide an independent national agency "wh\ch could take a visionary J.ook at^where 
Australia i^ heading in education in the long term" (Parry, 1979: 14). In Dunn's 
(li>7 l .M view. 

"... the major educational policy decisions are only 
marginally influenced by research and developments. 
Very often the decision is made and selective research 
data are used to legitimise the decision. Alternatively 
evaluations are carried out with data selectively 
gathered to justify policy (p. 23)". 

Policy research has been elevated to a high prior; ty area in America and there are 
signs that Australia may follow suit. 

However the possibility of educational research fulfilling its proper role in 
policy-making (see Educational Policy Making in Australia , Shellard (ed. ) , 1979), has 
been further reduced over recent years. The South Australian Council for ^ 
Educational Research and Planning, a promising development in this area, was disbanded 
only a few years after its inception in 1975, and the Education Research Unit of the 
Australian National Jniversity was wound up in 1979. More recently, following 
recommendations of the Committee of Review of Commonwealth Functions, the so-called 
"Razor Gang" (Lynch, 1981) the Education Research and Development Committee ( ERDC) 
was abolished and the Curriculum Development Centre (CDC) almost met with the same 
fate; strong opposition to the dismantling of the CDC prevented this from happening, 
but staff and funding levels have Oeen reduced and the Centre, renamed the Curriculum 
Development Unit, is now under the authority of the Commonwealth Education Department. 
The higher education research and development units have also suffered from reduced 
financial support; units at Flinders, Newcastle, New England and Tasmania have been 
disbanded during the last few years, and several others have suffered cutbacks in 
staffing. Although the Williams Committee had recommended that "teaching-and- 
research " units be established at all universities and CAEs, the TEC made it clear 
that if new units are to be established they will have to be financed within existing 
resources of the institution concerned (TEC, 1981: I, 5, p. 106). 
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trun.' [>iir|«>:;«>:; will soon l-.-.-nnw widespread in Australia huv»* hequn lu stimulate 
t ese, ii'.-h int < ■ 1 i"i t in tin., area. M 

Also, in r 1 1< - face of sin inking budgets, it has been not..-.! that: "heads of 
depart ini<nt !i an 1 seeking information to help them make difficult dee i s i 011s - lor 
example ... which member'; ot" the non-tenured staff" should ho otfeied another term" 
(Thomas, 1978: .!'«M) . p. is not surprising that the 1-day pilot workshop in 
evaluative skill', foi .enioj stall (developed by Krnest Roe and Rod McLX>na Ld w i Lh 
funds, (torn the TK'Y. Evaluative Studies Program) was extremely we 1 J attended in May 
P>M1. Whether units noted lor their 1 ndopondent research will be able to avoid 
assuming the role of inspector remains to be seen, but initiative", like that taken by 
Hue and McDonald ( 1 -nj 1 ) may help prevent it. 



Research 



' t.'r ion> Management ' 

As we shall see, the current recession in higher education has helped to focus 
research attention once again on institutional efficiency and on suudent performance, 
particularly student "wastage". Another phenomenon coincident to the economic 
recession is the surge in enrolments by older students - the only area of growth 
since the early 1970s. Although the reasons for changes in enrolment ■ patterns are 
not fully understood it seems plausible that anxiety about unemploymer t leads 
qualified school leavers to take a job-in-hand; and that the same economic climate 
causes older persons to upgrade their qualifications by part-time study. Furthermore, 
with the reduced supply of younger* students, institutions are inclined to make up 
numbers by encouraging "mature age" enrolments. There has been a spate of research 
studies on these older students since the mid-1970s. 

Another theme in recent research has, naturally enough, been concerned with 
institutional adaptation to declining resources. As Terry More (1978a: 3) wrote in 
his introduction to one of the first of such books to appear, "... if educational 
planners do not help in shaping the future, the scenario will be built primarily 
upon political expediences". 

The major publ ica tions in this area have already Deen listed in our introduction 
to the 1976-1982 period - the main issues addressed include: 

. the policy-making process at the State and federal levels (e.g. Birch, 1982; 

Chippendale, 1979; Gross, 1981; Hall and Willett, 1979; Ilarman, 1982b; Karmel, 

1980; Parry, 1980a; Smart, 1982; Tomlinson, 1982). 
. the future provision of teacher education in the face of reduced demand for 

school teachers (e.g. Birrell, 1978; Burke, 1981; Lucas, 1978; Shears, 1981). 

. demographic trends and their implications (e.g. Birrell, 1978; Borrie, 1980; 

Burke and McKenzie, 1979; Karmel, 1980). 
. the amalgamation process (e.g. Birt, 1981; Byers , 1981; Jevons, 1981; King, 1978; 

P.. So I by Smith, 1980) . 

the changing clientele of higher education (e.g. Hore, 1978b; G. Isaacs, 1981; 
King, 1978; Lucas, 1978; Mainsbridge, 1978; McDonell, 1978; Whitelock, 1978). 

. 1 nst i tut ional responses , concerning 

(i) teaching and learning (e.g. More, 1978b; A, Miller, 1980b; Paget, 1978; 
Roe, 1980; Sheldrake, 1978) 
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H.ittimi (e.g. Johnson, I'lhiij Kamvl, I'lMO; King, I'lVH; Maqin, IT/Hj 
:;hoi t , |-iiu»; :;pau II, I'WM) 

{iii} ,ii.>idi'iim: M'VU'W iiiiil t i « |« hi i Sii 1. 1 « iiit\ 1 I li'xi hi 1 » I V I* l >>ke and 

Mi-Ki«n.'M', H.um.m and J* .1 m ■ ,< m , PW't; lmiM' and Mmiay, PHiO; 

U>w, 1 (MO; Thuin.r., I'^'M) 

. in, 1 1 nt .u n i in | i ii.;t i t v 1 1 ional autonomy (<'.<) l-'onshaiu, I *>*' 1 ; llailuan, DHLb; 
I'aity, I'lM'Jhi Powell, I'WMh; Painsey and llowlett, 1 * > 7 * » ; Walker, l«»MOJ 

. possibilities lor mult.i-LfVMl institution:! (e.g. Ilainun, 1980, l'JMl; King, 
l'lVh; Kimsry, L'»Hl; Walker, l9HU ) 

. the roll' of higher education ti'iaMrcli in policy making (Dunn, 1978, 1 ( '79; 
[Mr iv , 1 ')/■) ; \\ . w i 1 Li ams , 1 ' »7*il i ) . 

Mat nit 1 r\qe Stan ItMi t <; 

I;u rill'! the l')70s, tor reasons which aic not ycL entirely clear, the undergraduate 
population of higher education started to agu. y The trend, evident i'l universities 
and i'A!:s, was not due to a demographic shift but resulted from both a decline in 
demand Hum young school leavers and an increase in demand from older people. The 
National Population Inquiry (Dorric, Smith and Dilulio, 1978: 31) showed that the 
17-22 age group included only about GO per cent of total enrolments in all higher 
education and that the increase in university participation rates after 197 3 wis 
primarily due to higher rates for older students. More recently, the TEC (1981) 
has drawn attention to a steady rise in part-time enrolments, predominantly of older 
students, and a declining deiiktud for full-time study among school leavers for the 
period 197 5 to 1980. 

Naturally enough older students b gan to attract attention because they were an 
important source of numbers in a y ; t . where government income was related to 
enrolments. La Trobe University, i 1972, was probably the first to initiate special 
entry provisions for older unmatri ited entrants, and by late 1976 nearly all 
universities and colleges had some I axed entry provisions for mature age students 
(West, Boon and Smurthwaite, 198( Unce older students were often not as well 

qualified as young entrants stra ^m school and therefore might not perform as 

well, there were numerous studic ir academic performance. The first national 

conference on mature age students , vned at Sydney University in August 1978, 

a fcur-day workshop, funded by ERDC , ni .jsear^hers in this area was held at Monash 
University in December 1980 and a second national conference was held at the Darling 
Downs Institute of Advanced Education in 1981. 

The nature and underlying causes of the influx of mature age students into higher 
education in relation to the implications for selection and admission policies, course 
content and organisation, teaching and student services have been the subject of 
major studies at Monash (Hore and West, 1980), Queensland University (Isaacs, 1979; 
Gough and Maddock , 1979); Murdoch (MacDonaid and Knights, 1978 and 1981; Boud, 
Knights and MacDonaid, 1980); the University of New South Wales (Barrett, 1976, 1980; 
Barrett and Powell, 1980); Caulfield Institute of Technology (Greagg, 1978, 1981) and 
Prahran SCV (Dickson, Killingsworth and Wilkinson, 1979) . 

However this list represents only a fraction of the effort - many more studies, 
particularly those on performance, are unpublished or have not been widely circulated. 
Surveys of the literature (Eaton, 1980; Eaton and West, 1980a; MacDonaid and Knights, 
1979) have established that mature age students, irrespective of the way they are 
admitted, tend to gain high marks, have excellent pass rates and about the same 
attrition rate as young students entering direct from school. 

The relative success of mature age students in their studies may be due to their 
inclination to choose social science and arts courses. Most reports show 
concentration of mature age students in arts type courses with few taking science 
subjects. This may reflect a belief that a break in schooling leads to a loss in 
scientific and mathematical skills 

age and experience, making maturity a predictor of success in humanities and the 
social sciences, the limited evidence available suggests that mathematical and 
scientific skills may suffer as a result of a break in study, though only temporarily. 
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Murdoch University, where the majority of new students are not direct from school, 
offers refresher courses for those people whose mathematical and scientific skills 
have deteriorated through disuse ( Mainsbridge , 1978). 

One conclusion from these studies is the inappropriateness of applying traditional 
admission criteria when selecting mature age students. KSC sco. or standardised 
admission tests, when correlated wLth university performance, show a significantly 
lower association for mature age entrants than for young students straight from 
school (Eaton, 1980; Van Helden, l')75) . Recognising this / many universities and 
colleges have developed special means for assessing mature age student 
the completion of a reduced HSC requirement to overcoming a series of 
hurdles" intended in part to promote self-selection (for example, attendance at 
meetings or submission of an essay). The specia 1 entry scheme for unmatriculated 
mature age students introduced at the University of Queensland in 1977 admitted some 
480 older applicants to the Arts Faculty almost solely on the basis of their strongly 
expressed desire to undertake university studies. Although over half of the special 
entry age group had not gone beyond the compulsory years of secondary school, their 
first year performance was equal to that of young matriculants entering straight from 
school (Isaacs, 1979). Similarly, the University of New South Wales, which also 
admits large numbers of unmatriculated mature age students, places the emphasis on 
motivation by requiring special entry applicants to attend a series of meetings and 
complete a piece of written work \Barrett and Powell, I'jBO) . 

Selection methods :iuch as these are based on the research evidence relating to 
performance which strongly suggests that, given an average intelligence, the crucial 
factor for success in higher education is motivation and not necessarily prior 
experience in certain subjects. A recent study at the Australian National University 
has shown that older students tend to be far more intrinsically motivated and 
committed to their studies than the "normal age" students and concludes that the 
recent school leavers are far more in need of pre-entry counselling and assistance 
in making the transition to tertiary study than their mature age and often less 
qualified counterparts (Watkins, in press). The results of research at other 
Australian universities support this view - older students appear to be more 
interested in the subjects they are studying and less narrowly concerned with their 
vocational relevance than are young school leavers who, being more likely to fall into 
university study without much interest in the cc .rses they enrol for, are more 
susceptible to motivational problems. 

It seems that the need to keep up numbers which initially prompted universities 
and colleges to accept more mature age students has been replaced by a positive 
commitment due to their success (West, Boon and Smurthwaite, 1980). A study of 
academic staff attitudes towards mature age students at Monash University (Boon, 1980) 
revealed strong support for their admission and indicated that full HSC is no longer 
regarded by the majority as an essential entrance qualification for older entrants. 
Boon concludes: "The fact that a wide range of procedures other than HSC was favoured 
not only indicates that some alternative methods are preferred but also testifies to 
staff's recognition of the academic value of mature age students' experiences" (p. 136). 

Whether the extraordinary growth rate of mature age enrolments will continue has 
obvious importance for government and institutional policy decisions. In a study at 
Monash which went far beyond the issues of selection and performance, West and Hore 
(1978) developed a theoretical framework to help answer this question; the phenomenon 
in Australia in general and at Monash in particular is viewed in the light of changes 
within, and complex interactions between, the economic system (especially the employ- 
ment market), the general community (for example, changing attitudes a-nd values as 
reflected, for instance, in increased participation by women) and the higher education 
system itself. This study began at a time when very little was known about the 
phenomenon; when the investigation began in 1976, the only Australian research on the 
topic was Greagg's (1974) Master of Education thesis. 

Commencing students at Monash aged 25 and over divided into three groups: those 
with previous experience of tertiary education, 43 per cent (35 per cent had already 
gained a tertiary qualification); early school leavers, 42 per cent; and students who 
enrolled after having deferred entry, 15 per cent. (The deferring group was not 
included in the case study, although Eaton and West (1980b: 5) reported evidence from 
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Europe which suggests that the recent decline in tertiary participation by the 17-20 
age group may be a postponement rather than a rejection of higher education. As far 
as we aie awaie, the only studies of deterring students are small-scale investigations 
carried out at the University of New South Wales (Pearson, 1977; Weaving, 1978) and 
at the University of New England (Watkins, 1977a). 

The Monash study suggests that there are two distinctive groups of older people 
enterinn higher education, and that each represents a reservoir of potential students. 
The first comprise people seeking re-certification or re-qualification. The second 
are those who missed out on qualifying for higher education when they were young 
either because of its cost, family attitudes or their own lack of interest. The 
latter group appears now to be motivated by a need for fulfilment and intellectual 
stimulation not provided by their present occupation. It is likely that demand from 
this group will continue - in Victoria, for example, there are an estimated 155,000 
persons between the ages of 20 and 35 who have nc - ompleted secondary schooling but 
who are the intellectual equals of those who are j-.esently doing so. The recertifica- 
tion group is currently dominated by teachers, nurses and librarians, areas where 
pressures to update qualifications are strong; but these pressures are begin. ling to 
occur in other occupations and with the need to retrain, as some jobs disappear and 
otliers emerge, this area of demand seems likely to continue. As in the Queensland 
study (Isaacs, 1979), people in this category were also found to want intellectual 
stimulation and development (West, 1980) . 

To sum up, the research suggests that the trend for increased participation by 
mature age students will continue and that they will perform we] 1. However, the 
re-introduction of tuition fees for second tertiary qualifications was not 
anticipated when the Monash study was undertaken, although an attempt was made to 
assess the effect of their absence. Consistent with the national study of Anderson 
et al. (1978), mature age entrants at Monas\ would have been far less likely to attend 
than younger students had there been tuition fees. It seems probable that if fees 
are re-introduced, mature age student enrolments will fall. 

In an earlier section we reported that the many studies of parental background 
revealed an undergraduate social mix distinctly unrepresentative of the general 
population; and furthermore that there was little evidence of change over the years. 
However, the last three studies mentioned all probed social origins and all found 
tnat the older students are on average closer than young students to the population 
at large. Thus if the trend to older enrolment continues, and other conditions such 
as costs and entrance hurdles do not change, we may expect to see before too long 
studies reporting democratisation of participation in higher education. 

Student Dropout 

Declining enrolment rates, reduced budgets and demands for accountability have 
produced renewed interest in student performance and wastage (Hall and Harper, 1981; 
Malley, 1981; West, 1978). The list of research topics is reminiscent of that 
repCM for the first post-war decade in Part I of this review. Then there was 
also an interest in efficiency and manpower studies; the difference, however, is that 
whereas in the 1940s and 1950s growth was promoted because higher education was seen 
as a means of advancing national purposes, now its efficiency and manpower relevance 
are seen as means of effecting economies. For instance, institutional concern over 
student "wastage" has prompted nation-wide comparative studies of the effects of 
students' early experiences in universities (Williams and Pepe , 1982) and CAEs 
(C. Williams, in progress) on academic performance and withdrawal rates. Also, in 
response to the Williams Committee's call for further studies on student performance, 
working parties to investigate graduation and wastage rates (explicitly identified in 
the Williams Report (1979: 809) as a measure of institutional efficiency), have been 
set up by both the AVCC and the principals of colleges of advanced education. 

In^the first half of the 1970s a new aspect of student wastage began to emerge, 
namely "a substantial increase in the number of academically successful students 
choosing to opt out of courses (Anderson and Western, 1975; Hayes, 1974, 1977; 
Sheldrake, 1976; Star, 1973; Watkins, 1977b). A pilot study of voluntary withdrawal 
at Monash' University in 1975 (Mclnnis and Thomas, 1976) was prompted by the Committee 
of Deans, concerned by figures indicating that the number of "successful" dropouts 
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hud more than doubled since l*!>. Initially lL seemed that Liu: increase u, voluntary 
withdrawal rates wa^ perhaps another manifestation of that disaffection with higher 
ion so dramatically expressed by the student powoi" movement of the late L9oDs 
.m.] ...u ly 1 »7u » wh«-M- th" tern "Jui«ut" originated. 

The sane trend, albeit nun- wi d>-si read , had already been observed in Canada and 
the L-JA and attracted considerable .tM.-ntiui. among educational researchers. Tmto's 
U )V : .») theoretical : . ynt h< •:; l :, of the literature on dropout from hiqher education and 
-.tudies by Cop- and Hannah ll'J/S) in North Aiivji ic,i and Eintwustle and Wilson (1977) 
in the U.K. have been influential in extending the scope of Australian research on 
oetfoimance and wastage, particularly in terns of defining the nature of student 
dropout behaviour and taking more careful etc count of the institutional factors 
l nvo I ved. 

Until the [:ud-L.*7Ds rew Australian studies related to student wastage made a 
distinction between those- who discontinue because of academic failure and those who 
withdraw voluntarily. A three-year investigation of the latter group carried out by 
Hayes (1)71, 1 »7.J, 1977) at the University of Now South Wales provides the first 
published evidence on the nature of the phenomenon. By the end of the decade studies 
tiU assoeiated with different types of withdrawal had been carried out in most 

Austral Lan un l versi t ies . * l) 

Unlike the- studies of tiie immediate post-war period, recent rosea >n student 

dropout uses an l nte ruct ion i s t perspective which begun to appear in in .^stiqations of 
:u»r for nance and i 1 t< -rnj a ■ ; to improv '-.indent learn inn around the mid-19G0s (o.q» 
;ibb;, Dee; r'at:'., r'atr. and Olphert, I 'Jos; Pentony, l l )nH) . In breaking with the 
theory that the indicator:-, of future university performance are encapsulated in the 
beginning student and, instead, assuming that performance is the outcome of an inter- 
action of the person and the environment, attention is directed to potentially 
handicapping circumstances such as financial aid, and to teaching and learning 
methods . 

The process which leads students eventually to withdraw, either voluntarily or 
because of failure, is now recognised as involving highly complex interactions 
between the individual and the institution. Models designed to explain this process, 
and aid the development of appropriate intervention strategies, have been devised by 
Tin to (197s), Entwistlu and Wilscn (1977) and flore, Lawler and West (1980). 

Using the inter act lonis t ajproach, the studies of different types of withdrawal 
have included institution-based variables, as well as the familiar student based ones 
(e.g. sex, ago, entry qualifications, SES, measures of student commitment/motivation). 
However virtually the sole source of information about institutional factors which 
may relate to withdrawal come from students* perceptions of the academic and social 
environment, (e.g. Haumqart and Johnstone, r-77; Hayes, 1977; Lewandowski , Powell and 
White, 1977; Rump and oreot, 1975; Watkins, 19B2; Williams and Ainsworth, 1977; 
Williams and Pope, 19H2 ) ; staff characteristics and attitudes, an important subject 
of study in its own right, have been largely neglected. 11 Only in the last few years 
have studies of staff begun to emerge which contribute something to our understanding 
c.i how staf f/st udent. interaction may affect student adjustment (e.g. Boon, 19B0; 
Bowden and Anwy 1 , 19*0; Cannon, L082; Cenn, I "Ml ; Watkins and Morstain, 1980; Watkins, 
I M t ; Wiene'r.r , ].'K-l] ) . 

The continuing Student Progress and Performance Study (SPPS) at the ANU, 
.. : -,t abli shed in l'JVd by the Office for Research in Academic Methods and the Student 
Counsel ling (Vnt re, aims, at providing policy-relevant information and so pays 
particular attention to student:;' reactions to the university environment. Under- 
graduate withdrawal was the subject of the first reports arising from this study 
(Bennett and Mortimore, 1977a, 1977b). The ANU investigation is important in that it 
provides a comprehensive longitudinal picture of successive entry cohorts in terms 
of the relationship between their motivations, occupational and other circumstances, 
academic progress and performance, and destinations. However, as with so much 
institutional research, analysis of the SPPS data have yet to be published, although 
numerous reports have been circulated within the ANU since the study began. 

...■neralisations from the research findrt)<^^ n student dropout are not yet possible. 
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A suurce of confusion has been the variation in definition of the population under 
investigation - for instance some studies include students who withdraw in first year 
a-; wll as those who completed that year but failed to re-enrol, some concentrate on 
•ir ;t. vu,» , :,or.e deal with all students who discontinue regardless of year of 
eniulr>-nt, 'and otners investigate withdrawal among special entry students. Another 
••t-oblem is bias in the samples. For instance Spady (1970), reviewing the American 
lit..- ratlin; on attrition hypothesised that findings reflect the selective response 
rates uf the samples used; these over-represent the more successful, higher status, 
or hi<;h ability respondents who co-operate more readily. Furthermore, as Hore , Lawler 
and West (1980: 0) i>oint out, "experimental sampling studies, even if able to gain a 
representative sample, weighted correctly for those groups who fail to respond to 
luestionnaires, must base their data on students' self-reported reasons for dropping- 
out, and must deal with trie possibility of rationalisation of motives". 

Also, because investigations of the phenomenon have usually been confined to 
single institutions, we know very little about the real extent of student wastage. 

w Australian studies have investigated whether withdrawal is temporary or permanent, 
study of all 1978 first-year entrants to the University of Newcastle (Maddox, 1979) 
win > either completed the year but did not re-enrol or who withdrew during the 
academic year found that 4'; per cent had transferred to other institutions. Davis 
(197-1) followed up student drc outs fro-, the sample used in the study of professional 
socialisation (described earlier) and found that many resumed studies at other 
institutions. Numerous investigations surveying withdrawing students' intensions 
about returning to study also support the "revolving door" phenomenon reported by 
Cope and Hannah (1970). However the fact that such a large proportion of withdrawing 
students report an intention to resume studies may be a function of that sampling 
bias mentioned earlier. As Mulley (1981) suggests, our knowledge of the nature and 
extent of student wastage would be much improved by a system-wide synthesis of the 
data on students' destinations following withdrawal, and also agreement on definitions 
of the terms "dropout", attrition and wastage. 

Despite these limitations, the recent research on student dropout has promoted 
forms of intervention designed to facilitate student adjustment - for instance, 
orientation programmes, counselling services, careers advisory centres, learning 
assistance programmes and, more recently, diagnostic tests, remedial programmes and 
pastoral care through "general tutors". It has also played some part in changing the 
approach to improving student learning. Motivation and study problems rather than 
intellectual inadequacy are assumed to be the important student-related influence on 
failure, dropout and underachievement . This perspective has contributed to a change 
in the nature of study skills programmes (Hore, Lawler and West, 1980). The 
traditional skills approach - typified in "how to study" books - was based on the 
assumption that there is a right way to study which suits all students in all 
situations. This approach is being replaced by emphasis on improving motivation and 
helping students to identify and develop a learning strategy appropriate for them 
and the subject being studied (e.g. Frederick et al . , 1981). 

Since Gagne's initial formulation of learning hierarchies, the Australian 
contribution to research on the learning of intellectual skills has been significant 
(White, 1981). Ethnographic studies of the learning process of tertiary level 
students are a much more recent development. Clear evidence of the growing interest 
in this field and shifts in both research methodology and theoretical assumptions 
about the nature of student learning emerged at the 1978 International Conference on 
Higher Education and led to the formation of an ongoing Working Party on Student 
Learning. Subsequently an entire issue of the journal Higher Education (1979) was 
given over to the theme 'Student Learning in its Natural Setting*. 

The results so far 12 have been sufficiently promising to ensure that differences 
in students' learning styles, and how these interact with particular disciplines, 
types of assessment and approaches to teaching will be a major focus of student 
progress studies in t'ie future. 
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Conclusion 



In this review we have cited :iur.' .170 studies. What has been the contribution to 
policy and to ict urn <>:' tin; lai unit, nf higher education research undertaken in 

Australia .since World Wai II.' Tin- answer, l 1" we take at face value the responses to 
our survey, is; not. a great deal. '>f the >M studies mentioned as having had impact 
in terms of policy or action, only five received more than two mentions: Students in 
Australian Hi g her Fdu c at ion : a S tudy of their Social Composition since the Abolition 
of ~ Ve«Ii:~(N=l.>> Promi se~and Perf o rmanc e ( N= 8 ) ; The Government of University Teaching 
( N - 7 'T; ' Tl» e 1 'J o l_S_tu" iy "(N— 177~ and"" Success and Failure at the University ( N= 3 ) . 

Wi; an- not. inclined, however , to take these responses at face value. First, our 
survey sample ir eluded very few policy or decision-makers and no teachers apart from 
those in DepartmenLs of Education, so there is no view from the consumers of 
re.-;. -arch. Second, we suspect that the views held by many of our respondents about 
tm« mechanisms connecting research and policy was a simple linear one. This may be 
portrayed as follows: a problem exists, a research study is designed and carried out, 
findings representing facts about the problem and its solution are discovered. The 
next phase, according to the linear view, is either direct application or, if the 
problem is a complex one, development. In the latter case the solutions are field- 
tested and worked into a form which is rugged enough for practical application. In 
a larqe system a policy decision would be taken to adopt the new approach and 
administrators would be informed accordingly. 

There are very few instances where the application of research follows this 
logical progression of steps, as if education problems were amenable to a form of 
social engineering. Changes to education policy and practice occur as the result of 
numerous political, social and professional considerations and research results; are 
more often than not only a minor consideration. Furthermore, the effect of education 
research is likely to be indirect and not immediate. A full account of the complex 
connections of research and policy would require distinctions to be made between 
types of research - for example, research addressing questions from theory and 
research addressing questions from practice. Distinctions also need to be made 
between various sorts of policy formation, and between policy and practice. That 
task is well beyond the scope of this review; however, as a result of reading the 
Australian research record covering the forty-year period and reflecting on the 
implications, we have identified seven processes in addition to the linear or social 
engineering process, by which research may contribute to policy and action. 

1. Sen si ti sing . In this instance a policy-maker or, more frequently, a 
teacher, is intimately associated with the research and as a result 
is influenced by having to clarify terms, or by viewing the process 
from a new perspecti ve , or by reflecting on findings as they emerge. 
Examples are the research which was commissioned in connection with 
the enquiry about the desirability of secondary colleges in 
Canberra (Campbell, 1970); or the involvement of a university 
lecturer in research designed to evaluate different forms of 
teaching. Participation by the decision-maker or teachers has 
greater impact than the report written at the end of the study. 

2. Social Book-kee ping . The term was used by Lazarsfeld and Sieber (19G4) 
in their review of education research to refer to the careful 
accumulation of records in a form amenable to analysis - census 
information, social service records, student performance, social 
background, statistics of education services, etc. - providing a data 
base often richer than that which can be obtained from a "one-off" 
social survey. The University of Melbourne and Monash University 
surveys of students' educational background and social origins are 
examples . 

3. Legi timation . Often, perhaps more frequently than not, policy- 
makers make selective use of research results in order to support 
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cottclu-JLon-J ro>i : on other grounds. A recent example occurred in 
the debate over ..:..ulent finance when supporters for the re-introduction 
uf fees cited rc.;-jarch which reported that no difference had been 
f"und in the jiocial composition of undergraduates before and after 
the abolition of fees. The assertions that the abolition of fees 
made no difference are, in fact, false because, as Popper has reminded 
us, research can only disprove hypotheses, never confirm them. 
Those who cited the research results to support their case fcr fees 
also chose to overlook the authors' methodological discussion which 
pointed out that, among other things, any effect which the abolition 
may have had was probably masked by the disappearance at the same 
time of other forms of student aid, particularly State education 
department studentships. Nevertheless the use of research to 
loqitimise decisions should not be rejected out of hand. At least 
some data has been attended to which would seem to be preferable 
to entirely data-free decision-making? and the citing of research 
provides the opportunity for the researchers to enter the debate. 

A. De-n r/thologising . The world of education is no more free than any 
other of myths, fads and fancies. One particularly tenacious belief 
is that the performance of university and CAE students is solely a 
function of intelligence plus school learning. As the review of the 
research record for the first post-World War II decade showed, this 
view informed many of the studies undertaken in that period. The 
contribution of research has been to show that environmental circum- 
stances (including teaching!) also have an impact, and furthermore 
that when all known variables are entered into the equation, the 
prediction of academic performance remains highly inexact. One 
effect of this research has been to deter universities and colleges 
from embarking on elaborate and costly schemes of student selection. 
Unlike some other countries, selection for universities and CAEs in 
Australia does not usually involve interviews or psychological tests. 
Nevertheless the myth of predictability dies hard and it appears as 
if each generation of higher education researchers is required to 
produce its own quota of studies on the prediction of academic 
performance. A second and even more important result of the research 
on prediction and selection has been to help change the question 
from "What is wrong with the students?" to "What is wrong with the 
process?". The second question has directed attention towards the 
quality of teaching and examining and had led, among other things, to 
the establishment in universities and colleges of various education 
services . 

5. E nriching . Research provides a vocabulary of terms and concepts which 
enter into everyday discourse and enrich the education debate. The 
list is very long; some examples are: reliability and validity in 
examining,- role, level of aspiration, reference group and motivation 
in social influences on learning; formative, summative, illuminative 
varieties of evaluation. The terms are sometimes misused or overused 
(motivation is an example of both) but nevertheless the conceptual 
clarification which researchers have provided means that discourse is 
more precise than when it is limited to a common language vocabulary. 

G. Evaluation. This is really a version of social engineering but it has 
become so specialised that it deserves a cateqory of its own. 
Evaluation has become popular in the last five or ten years partly 
because of insistent demands for accountability. Research has 
demonstrated that simple analogies from engineering where products 
are assessed against independent criteria are inadequate in the 
evaluation of social programmes. Criteria are rarely simple or even 
agreed upon by all parties and evaluation has to recognise that values 
influence judgements about processes and products. The complexity of 
social systems and the sheer impossibility of predicting all effects 
means that an important part of evaluation is to discover unintended 
consequences of actions. Furthermore recognition that there are 
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usually a variety of means for achieving social and educational goals 
has changed the question asked by evaluative education research from 
"Has it worked?" to "How can it be made to work better?". 

7. I 1 luni iiutivu . The question "What is the policy impact of research?" 
overlooks a~largo amount of research in all disciplines where inquiry 
motivated by curiosity about the nature of things and where no 
practical pay-off may be intended in the short run, if at all. 
Historical and philosophical scholarship is obviously in this 
cateqory, but much psychological and sociological research should 
be viewed as enriching and illuminating our understanding of 
education and culture rather than necessarily providing practical 
benefit. Such studies nevertheless may be profoundly influential - 
witness Plato, Dewey, Freud, Pavlov, Whitehead, Piaget - because 
they change the way we think about things. The impact of recent 
research, and here we would include the entire period of our 
review, remains uncertain because, as the historian said when 
asked about the effect of the French Revolution, "It is too early 
to :; 4 iy". 



NOTES 



(1) Universities Commission, 1975; Commission on Advanced Education, 1975; Schools 
Commission, 10 75; Australian Committee on Technical and Further Education, 1974. 

(2) The suspension of triennial funding in 1976 and the subsequent drop in resources 
prevented the University of Wollongong and James Cook University from carrying 
out -their plans to establish units during the 1976-78 triennium; similar 
proposals by Deakin University were also affected. By 1979 competition for 
shrinking resources reached the point where there was concern over the plight 

of a number of the higher education research and development units in the 
university sector. The AARE was prompted to request written assurance about the 
future of these centres from the TEC (reported in the Australian Educational 
Researcher , 1980, 7(3), 25). 

(3) For reviews of research on student evaluation of tertiary level teaching see 
Powell (1972), Wieneke (1976) and I. Smith (1980). 

[A) For example, see Report of the AVCC's Working Party on Academic Staff Develop- 
mont (AVCC, 1981) and Statement on the Prof e ss ionalDeve lopment of Academic 
Staff (HERDSA, 1980) . 

(5) A system of independent study in carrels using taped programmes and a variety 

of visual material which allows the lecturer/tutor time for contact with students 
on their individual problems, 

(6) The decline in demand for higher education is not an exclusively Australian 
phenomenon; for -xample, see L. Cory -i, "Towards zero growth in highe - 
education"- paedagoqica Europea , 1977, 12, 11-2C. 

(7) From the year of its inception TEAS stimulated many studies of its effectiveness 
in promoting the participation and progress of the scheme's target group, and 

of the adequacy of its provision. A review of this research (see Hayden, 1981) 
was commissioned by the Commonwealth Department of Education as part of the 
Department's recent study of tertiary student finances (Department of Education, 
1981) . 

(8) For example, see West, Hore and Boon (1980), Marsh (1981) and Prosser (1980). 

(')) A study being made by the CTEC of participation in post-secondary education will 
be the first comprehensive analysis of the recent changes of patterns in 
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participation (CTEC, 1982). For a review of recent Australian research on 
factors affecting participation by young people in tertiary education, see 
Hayden (1982). 

(10) The Australian National University (Mortimore and Bennett, 1978); Adelaide (Rump 
and Greet, 1976; Smith, 1970); Flinders (Sheldrake, 1977); Melbourne (Fitzgerald, 
1979); Macquarie (Baumgart and Johnstone, 1977); Monash (Mclnnis and Thomas, 
1976; More, Lawler and West, 1900; Smurthwaite et al . , 1977); Murdoch (Sansom, 
197'J); Newcastle (Maddox, 1979); New England (Watkins, 1977b, 1982a); New South 
Wales (Hayes, 1974, 1977; Lewandowski, Powell and White, 1977); Sydney (Williams 
and Ainsworth, 1977; Williams and Pepe , 1978); Griffith (Hall and Harper, 1978); 
La Trobe ^Gallagher, 1978) . 

(11) Larry Saha (1975,1979, 1980); Grant Harman (1975) and Jack Genn (1981, 1982) are 
amonprEpe few research workers who have attempted to fill this gap in Australian 
research on higher education. A new theme in this area concerns the effects 

of £he-^current recession in higher education on the professional lives of 
acaLmicsAfor example, see Hore, 1977, 1979; Powell, 1981b; Powell, Barrett 
and \S hank eir, 1981; and Lonsdale and Williamson, 1980. 
V / 

(12) For example, see Biggs (1978, 1979, 1981, 1982); Brumby (1982); Thomas and 
Bain (1981) and Watkins (1982a, 1982b). 
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higher education, the author discusses the approach and the methodology adopted. Some 
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victims' of the evaluation are presented. Finally, the paper discusses some issues emerging from 
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INTRODUCTION 



[mi in-! t he I >'•,'. t hi yi'.ir-; ti,.- author his 1 ■* -n involved in t wo major evaluative 
out im |.r ; si-; : di red \w\ a national st udy ul student servicer, in tertiary education 
ami loading a srru-s ■»! thtt«e-day w. a ksh.- »ps mi «.' vri ] uat i ve skills for senior academics. 
Jud<i»' \ by tin; fViMih.K-k obtained t r- 'in participants in the latter, they have been very 
successful ami approval has been virtually unanimous. On the other hand , approval 
<>I the national study of student service;; has been somewhat loss than unanimous, and 
the reasons for the difference have something to tell us about evaluation. Two 
points will suffice at this introductory staqe: at the workshop, participants were 
not being evaluated and the situation was not threaten inq; at the workshop also the 
authority and expertise in evaluation of the two workshop leaders were accepted, 
whereas by Some student services people the project, team's competence in evaluation 
was not accepted, even though the director of each enterprise was the same person. 

The main purpose of this paper is to discuss" some of the significant issues 
o >n< i 1 rn i ng evaluation in tertiary institutions, drawing mainly upon experience with 
the. student services project. This project which lasted more than two years was 
funded by the Commonweal th Tertiary Education Commission under its Evaluative Studies 
Program. There are obvious differences between a national study covering all sectors 
and an evaluation of, say, a degree course in a single institution. But many of 
the H' 'thoduloq i ca 1 problems encountered in the former study, and many issues 
ci nice rru ng the acceptance of evaluations, are likely to recur in most evaluative 
studies, and the student services project may the re Lore serve as an illuminative 
case study. 

The other project mentioned above, the workshops, also contributes something 
to these reflections, though much remains to be written about it. During the last 
two years the author and Dr. R . McDonald of Murdoch University have devised and 
conducted the series on behalf of the higher Education Research and Development 
Society of Australasia. The workshops, like the student services project, have been 
funded by the C.T.K.C. Six have 1 von conducted so far, in Sydney (May 1981), 
Adelaide (September 19H1), Perth and Melbourne (both November 1981), Brisbane 
(April 198;?) and Sydney again (September 1982), the last of these being residential 
and for senior staff in non-metropolitan universities and colleges. Normally each 
tertiary institution within reach of the capital city was invited, according to its 
size, to send two or three participants, most of whom have been at the level of dean 
or department head. 

A general framework for a workshop on evaluative skills was provided by a set 
of documents dealing with what we called "Considerations in Evaluation". These 
documents made up the first section of an extensive file of materials developed during 
the months preceding the first workshop and continually revised since. Section 
headings in "Considerations in Evaluation" were: 

Purposes and levels of evaluation ("Levels' range from single units, such 
as an item of teaching material or a single teaching session to 
departments and institutions, and include course units, whole degree or 
diploma courses, and individuals. A comprehensive evaluation of an 
institution would encompass evaluation of its departments; evaluation of 
a department would encompass course units, courses and the performance of 
individuals. ) 

What information will be sought? 

From whom will information be sought? (This will often include self- 
evaluation. ) 

How to seek information (This covers use of both existing documentation and 

instruments specially devised.) 
Who should carry out the evaluation study? 
When to seek information 
Anal ys is of data 
Reporting of data 

The climate of evaluation (Both this and the "reporting" category concern 
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Wuat i.-.icjht Ic called the politics of evaluation, defined in the workshop 

as "The intrusion of considerations other than purely educational ones 
decisions about (1) what to evaluate, (2) how to do it, (3) who is 

to do it, what evaluative information is to be reported, (5) how, 

and (0) to whom". 
Making use of an evaluation 
Summary: Planning an evaluation 

In the national study of student services, these 'considerations in 
evaluation 1 were live and often complex issues. The next three sections of this 
paper will use t,he student services project as a case study: first, a general 
discussion of the approach to evaluation which was adopted, then further elucidation 
of the methodoloqy of the project, and thirdly, some matters on which there was 
disagreement between evaluators and evaluated. 



APPROACHES TO EVALUATION 



To evaluate, according to various dictionary definitions, is to find out, 
work out, or state the value of something. The entry EVALUATION (in education) in 
The Fontatia Dictionary of Modem Thought reads "... the process of obtaining 
information, usually for administrators and teachers, about the effects and values 
of educational activities" (p.2lH). The same entry also refers to the "major 
conventional division of M . Scriven between formative evaluation, designed^ to 
improve a programme, and summative evaluation , designed to judge its worth'. 

Many evaluative studies have both formative and summative elements. As might 
be expected, summative judgments are highly approved if they are favourable. On 
the whole, however, the trend is towards formative evaluation because it is explicitly 
more constructive. This does not mean it is always welcome. Proposals for improvement 
contain implicit criticisms or reflect adversely upon the programme being evaluated, 
and implicit criticisms can be resented even more than explicit ones. Nevertheless, 
it can be argued that evaluation in tertiary education should always be formative; 
that, unless it points the way to improvement, it is not worth doing. 

The project team planning a national study of student services quickly rejected 
any directly summative intent. Summative judgments of so extensive and complex 
a set of activities could only be arbitrary. Any conclusion like "this is good ... 
this is bad"; "this should be expanded ... this should be discontinued" would lack 
supporting evidence unless there were huge expenditure of resources to gather it; and 
even then a large subjective element would probably remain. We decided that the 
prospects for even a formative evaluation were limited, and the contribution we could 
make would be modest and indirect. 

Student services in tertiary education exist in hundreds of different and 
autonomous institutions in three major sectors in different states and territories, 
and decisions about "improving the programme 11 belong to the institution. A national 
study, while it might raise some issues, even make some generalisations, about the 
national scene, would in no sense be an aggregation of hundreds of evaluative studies 
carried out in individual institutions. It would probably be formative only in the 
sense of presenting a lot of information and opinions about student services, raising 
questions, drawing attention to issues; from all of which others might seek improvement 
in student services or decide to carry out their own local evaluation towards such 
improvement. 

An evaluative study of the kind we had in mind may better be termed "illuminative". 
As Parlett and Hamilton described * illuminative evaluation', it "takes account of the 
wider contexts in which educational programmes function. Its primary concern is with 
description and interpretation rather than measurement and prediction ... no method 
(with its own built-in limitations) is used exclusively or in isolation; different 
techniques are combined to throw light on a common problem ... the researcher is 
concerned to familiarise himself thoroughly with the day-to-day reality of the setting 
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i,r settings he is studying ... h- ... takes .is; given t ho complex scene lie- enc< unit rs . 
His chief task i:. r... unravel it ... Th- rnur;;.; of the study cannot bo charted in 
..j-iruv. in-'nnaiii.i with .11. extensive .Kit a base, the roiscin.-hcMT, systematically reduce 
Mi( . |. r ,. illUi .,, ,„,„!,•• umn. concentrated attention to the emerqmu 

, ; 1 l.iiniii.it iv,. 1 1 1.1 . 1 ■ is ... .-"ini'i.' i.iU'ii "ii tin* information-rjatherinq 

r.Ii'n,..' •h'n; 1 h.- .!.!•:» . 1 ■ n-mak 1 ,, , ■ ■■ -r i "Men ' -» --v.ilii.it i.w. the evaluator aims to 

;n . ,.,,.„ ii ... - in-. 1 ' >n . -Ii'.t'tif inqb- .misij lexities, isolate t Ii* - s ion i f lc.m t fi.nn the trivial 
t in.- i.-v- ■ 1 1 1 : -.1 | st 1 . -.it i»»n -it ' lebate" . ■' 



t .if 



Also : ;miuI 1 in*, i ■ ■ .ipi-riM.-ht.-:. to tv.Mlu.it 1011 is tin: roll- of those who:;..- 
t ivin.'i; are Loino evaluated. They need not he t routed as- specimens. pinned down 
t..i sM'itn./. heli-1.-:.; an.l passive victims of tin,- ruth loss ^valuator. The evaluation 
may, 1:1 Stake's tniri, he 1 esponsi ve . "An educational evaluation is a 1 espon s ivc 
»!•/.! l;iat.i« in i I 1: if uients more diieetly to pioqramme act ivitiei; than to programme 
lnteit's't";, i.>) it i< responds m a'i. 1 i ►.•no, ■ r e. ju 1 t ••im-nt s for" information and (0 if 
the dif Teront. va 1 uo-poi speet 1 ves pri.-s.Mit aie referred to in reporting the success 
and tail 'are of the p t o< ji ammo . " * The i:.su»-i; which eon. rem those being evaluated and 
. ,th,ws with i !»-iit ltiato interest in their activities help to determine the course of 
t|,,. • , 1 , j J y . i! . i the writ in' 1 ■»!' reports up'ui it. The e valuator is concerned with 
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More ent ly, Kemmus, after generally favourable comments on a 'democratic' 
model, whi "m-'Ves :'i,.n: the realm of process; of undo r st and ing social contexts to 
t'io ".lost. 1 -o r,I the i'tliti.;s cif Ln i orma t i on in evaluatinq them" and is a further 
■ lev hij merit i>t the 'ill umii.at i ve/respons i ve ' model, has proposed "evaluation as 
sel ! leer .f-:i 111 a .ritieal c< immuri 1 t y " . This is founded upon r.ovon principles which 
.I,.,,, „,, r; .. n\ evaluation as the pioeoss of marshal! inq information and tiuumonts 

which enables interested 1 rul i v 1 dua 1 s and groups to participate in the critical 
debate 'the process of se 1 f- re f 1 ect i on) about a proqramme 

Manually, there are many other approaches to evaluation: the Fontai.u dictionary 
entry quoted earlier commented succinctly that "the field is currently characterized" 
hy a proliferation of theory". And, although the emerqence of evaluation as a major 
topic in education is comparatively recent, it has quite a lonq history. Fifty years 

liowever, it wa's in most respects indistinguishable from research. If you wished 
to carry out ,1 respectable evaluation you had to use traditional research models 
and oxporiptuital designs. 

There is no need to present in detail here the case against exclusive use of 
sucn procedures. Experimental desiqns depend on the creation of artificial situations, 
and this can be quite inappropriate in evaluations involvinq the attitudes and perform- 
ance of human sublets. Research models which emphasise or depend upon quantifiable 
.lata amenable to statistical treatment are of limited use in evaluative studies, 
because the subtleties and complexities of human behaviour are missed and a:'- 
thereby devalued. -Such approaches were never seriously considered for the ulent 
services project. 

m maior use of objective, quantitative measurements was in testing, a special 
rateqoi y of evaluation, which is nowadays more commonly included under the heading 
of assessment; thus assessment refers to the performance of individuals, usually 
students, whereas evaluation covers courses, programmes, whole institutions; and 
assessment may be a contributing element to evaluation, but never the other way 
round. The distinction between assessment and evaluation is made in the U.K. and 
Australia, but not in the U.S. 

Another approach, the next staqe historically, was distinguished by behavioural 
objectives; detailed specification of, for example, how students should behave or 
perform after takinq a course was regarded as an essential prerequisite to any 
evaluation of that course. Evaluation is measurement of the extent to which objectives 
have been achieved. Many still hold that view, althouqh there have been and are some 
strong reactions against it. The reactions against evaluation being tied to behaviour- 
al obioctives have been significant in stimulating the current "proliferation of 
theory". With respect to an evaluative study of student services, a behavioural 
obiectives approach might have been feasible if the study were confined to a single 
institution, but would have been quite unmanageable in a national study involving 
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many il i f tV i « sit institutions. 

Tin- |'t "| i for at n«»i of theory is evidence t.h.U evaluation is a lively and ii many 
t.-ij . v t,, ,i i . wit miv"! si a 1 i Kill. Hut significant effort.!; are being made to achieve • 
. t t || ,i 1 i f. y with"!' ; i'-r i ! l . i r.'i lit" r i ■ h v.wu'ty < . f poss il ■ 1 e ,i| piiMclni;;, A recent, 
example is tin' pi.-du-ti • r i . 7 . :»i ; ;.: ;''/' ,v " /.".'»: ii- ».'.! ■ '.** .V !u ■••it i >m/ 
•f,',v '. r .', / " ;f i /»:' i deve |oj »•<! m t he U.S. by a romnii tt re chaired by 

baniel I., st. ut f lobeam. Most n|" tl valuation 'names 1 in the, U.f.. had a han<l in it, 

aswriteis. m - ■• msu 1 1 an t s , including At km, [Jlass, House , I'opham, Tyler, Cuba 
ami .iaivun. Thu book identities and e 1 uc i data:;', to separate s tandnrds , presented in 
I , j 1 1 , >uj ei »r re si » >ndi no to four tna i n concern;; about, an ova iuuti on : its utility, 
t»* i..ibi 1 lty . pi "pi lot y, and accuracy. J 

Tl»-»se whti, in "Valuation as in hs-mhIi, regard thu psycho-;; r at i st ica L or 
afii ieult.ui al-h< it.my paradigm as saer os^net , reject illuminative, responsive, humanistic 
>r descriptive "valu.it ion as heresies. This is partly .it. leist because there is a 
;.K,ru for professional judgment, as well as fur results. Stenhouso points out that the 
.ipp.Ml t.. j rofe ss luiial judgment involves cmourn about presentation and about 
.indi eii.-es: " a need to capture in the presentation of the research the texture of 
n-ality whi-h makes; judgment possible for an audience". He suggests that illuminative 
appr ■ Mvhes .;lm>il>l bo bused upon the discipline of history which "founds verification 
,, u the i \ i ea 1 to the publicly accessible source". The historian "will prefer other 
j^.nph- 1 . .bser vat. ions ro his own ... will work through interview supported by 
d.i>--am<Mit : ... is e 1 ; sent i . 1 1 1 y attempting to gather the perceptions and understandings 
,,» t he par t ici pant s m the s i t u.i t i < >n he is studying and to soft-pedal his own while 
l ii t he I odd".'' 
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,i s lgm t leant l eat >;:.• .-r i<m workshops on evals.it i ve skills that: from the 
beginning we based our 'teaching' on the everyday experiences of participants 
in their inst: i tut ions and placed much emphasis on 'informed profess iona I judgment', 
r ither than treading an orthodox path via the h i story and theories to the technicalities 
of eva 1 oat ion . 



METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDENT SERVICES PROJECT 



The few items from a considerable and growing literature of evaluation briefly 
rioted above, provide some hint of the modest theoretical underpinnings of the 
student serv-ices project. The approach was obviously eclectic, and also sometimes 
involved application of evaluative ideas to a different universe from that in which 
they originated. For example, much of the effort reported i" the literature has gone 
into course or programme or curriculum evaluation. When a programme is being 
evaluated, it is normally only one programme under scrutiny at any one time. There 
(ir e also in the literature evaluations dealing with larger entities, such as 
depaitmontn and institutions; but again the target is a single operation or set of 
oper.it ions, located in one place. A national study, covering not one student services 
operation but many, with thousands of participants in a variety of institutions 
scattered through the country, is a different universe. 

Nevertheless, the kinds of considerations briefly presented in the foregoing 
paragraphs are applicable to this evaluative study. Here are some of the character- 
istics of the approach adopted, identified by phrases already used in the foregoing 
paragraphs : 

(1) taking account of the wider contexts; 

(2) concerned wi th description and interpretation rather than 
measurement and prediction; 

( \) different techniques combined to illuminate; 

(4) familiarisation with the day-to-day reality of a complex scene, 
with a view to unravelling it; 

(5) course of study not (fully) charted in advance; 
/(>) increased concentration on emerging issues; 
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,;; mi , i., sharpen discission, 'I i ' ■•'iH ui'l 1 ■ • < , >mp 1 ex ] t i e- , , r-date t " 

. i -in i t iL'.inl t" r i ,in t ln> f r i v i a I ; 
I m) i ■ -H.I-. t «i audience i o.ju i i «mt» - n t s ten i nfoi mat. inn ; 

,.,) when rep-uting, t « - ili T 0-i • -lit v.iln.i-i't'riJiMTtivrii present ,- 

, ;..„.■, whi.-li ■ ..iw.'tii 'h..-.- 1-MiM --vuluated ln-li- determine 

tj,t- nniiM' «>I »h»- fdu-ly an. I t he wr il in>| i»f reports; 
y \D fi mc-f 1 with portrayal!-, i.ithei than analyses; 

marshal 1 tng mturnulion m,l ar gument s enabling i nte rest ed individuals 

md groups lu part ic: i pat in the critical debate ( t he process of self- 

i e J I eet i c »n) about- t i pi oipraniiTie ; 
(),) .! plan; foj professional iudgments as well as for results; 

-lather r he percept ions and umleistandings of par t ic i pan ts in the 

s i mat it ui he l ng st nd km! . 

In planning the evaluative -study of utudent services in tertiary education 
throughout Australia, an early decision war, to use H) above. Wo needed a variety 
of data, from a variety ot Kourcos, by a variety of methods, if we were to gain 
insiqhts into the complex scene. We would use existing documentation (publish 

unpubl ished material croncern ing student services), guest ionnai res , Lnterv ws, 
(1 , sru <; iai)Ils , , ,1'st: studies; and we would invite letters, submissions, telephone calls 
tiom those will hu} and able to volunteer information. 

hut wr.y did we choose these da ta-ga the r inq techniques? The purposes of the 
evaluative study are referred to in (7), (12' and (M) .above? further, in (3), to 
illuminate student services, (-D to unravel 'he complexities, (CO and (10) to 
identify the significant, issues. The purpose was not summntivo. Any vague notions 
that mav have 1 ni^nd in the collective- consciousness of the research team about 
n,'.a.;urmq the e f f... ■ 1 1 veness of student so-vices vanished as soon as we beqan to come 
to qnos with the project. The criteria for effectiveness rniqht be (a) the academic 
success of students who had contact with student, services, (b) the mental health 
of such students, (c) their success in life and/or work 5 years, 10 years, 20 years 
afterwards, (d) the healthy (or otherwise) climate of the institution. None of these 
se«'ir,ed usable, because of the vast number of other variables involved and because of 
the vast resource "d to obtain answers on a national scale; two coqent reasons- 

More modest elite- the extent of satisfaction with student services as 

expressed by student ~"uc staff, by administrators, by student services 

personnel themselves. 'ibis seemed more feasible, but would carry little weight as a 
measure of effectiveness. Nevertheless such information would have value in 
providing illumination, in unravel 1 mq the complex scene, in identifying issues, in 
locating different valuo-perspect ives , in retrieving the perceptions and understand- 
ings of participants. It would, of course, be impossible to get a complete picture, 
the views of all students, all staff, se rvi ce s poop 1 e , and administrators; and because 
of the diversity of institutional contexts, any sampling would be dubious basis for 
qe nera 1 i sa t ion . 

We decided, however, to make some use of questionnaires directed to the four 
groups, and by asking questions about what student services were doing and how the 
ideal related to the reality, we expected to get at least some insight into priorities, 
issues and different value-perspectives. There was also a political or public relations 
purpose. Expectations of a national study, we thought, would include: that information 
be gathered from manv institutions and individuals; that some quantifiable data be 
obtained. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to meet such expectations by 
interview and case study methods alone. 

But we saw discussions, interviews, and case-studies as the heart of the matter. 
Only thus could we be immersed in the "day-to-day reality of a complex scene" and 
hope to unravel it. A large programme was undertaken. 

Cther data came to us through the volunteered comments of individuals, many 
of them provoked by the inevitable crudities and over-simplifications of the 
questionnaires. These comments, some of them lengthy, grew into a rich store of 
valuable information, of reactions, attitudes, analyses of issues, which it would 
have been difficult to obtain by other means. These contributions by letter often 
reinforced or supplemented material already available to the project team as existing 
documentation: the reports, articles and papers , histoiical and contemporary, 
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puhl ished .mil unpublished, i>n :.t udent in'rvitvn both in Austinlin an. I i ivi'i seas . 
This in.itiMi.il contained .1 great deal of i n f . ir mat ion relevant to .tn evaluative stuly; 
tm example, t tn: key issues arid omcci n:; nf student s»>r vi cci; people, ami the contexts 
l n wh l oh t hey oj <i' i .t t e , 

,Y, !lli' |.Ii.j»'< t pi i m|i iv.l.nl , 1 ,'liirii wtlMl . . MM « ' I 111 ' < 1 I lit »:.«• 1 >e i Il< I • ' V.l I U.t t e« I (HI 

.ilmvi!) wi'ii' o,,miii'| to tin- (ore .iii.I receiving inn eased attention (n); .mil because, 
• put e deliberately, the emu s«.' of i he project had not been fully charted in advance 
i'y) , wi> could fake account of emerging issues, make changes, fill gaps. Thus, at 
later stages in the project , letters from the project director, posinq key questions 
(relevant t o omerqmq issues or the filling tif (japs) went to senior administrators 
in the TAPE sector, to student union officials, to staff in the careers and 
appointments area, and finally to reqistrars and principals in universities and 
P/'Ks . 

bast of all, we concentrated on what, from the beginning, had been regarded as 
a particularly crucial part of the project. It relates to (0) above, in beinq a 
response, to audience requirements for information; to (10), the role of the evaluated 
in tho writing of reports; and to (12), participation by interested individuals and 
(roups in the 'orifical debate' about student services. That debate was, of course, 
wo 1 1 under way much earlier in interviews, discussions, in critical letters provoked 
by questionnaires and our replies to these letters. Now, however, we provided a 
number of interested individuals in student services with draft sections of the final 
report ot the project, as it was beinq written, and invited their reactions. This 
is in line with 'responsive evaluation' and with the 'propriety' standards of the U.S. 
Joint Committee on Standards for Kducutional Evaluation. 

Later, when the final report as a whole had been drafted this went to about 
r j0 student services people represent i nq all states and sectors for comment. This, 
like the earlier f eedhack , led to modifications, repaired omissions, corrected errors 
or biases, added new information. We had also proposed, in sending out drafts, that, 
where the authors could not accept the feedback as a modification (for example, a 
clear difference of opinion or interpretation) or where it included new material 
which, though of interest and si qni f i cance , was tangential to the main body of the 
report, we would publish such comments in an appendix to the report: and a selection 
of comments duly appeared. The final chapter of 'Conclusions' to the report on 
student services was written only after all comments had been received. 



METHODOLOGICAL DISAGREEMENTS 



The da ta-gathering techniques employed in this project provoked seme critical 
comment, which was taken seriously and responded to, often at length. Basic to 
many of the objections raised about methodology were misconceptions about evaluation. 
The critics revealed attitudes and expectations commonly associated with particular 
('reputable') research techniques but often inappropr ia te with respect to evaluation. 
They persistently referred to the whole project as M a survey" of student services, 
and their expectations were that traditional social science research methods would be 
rigorously applied througnout. In all the comments and letters there was no 
reference to evaluative techniques; in our responses we invited further comment from 
anyone expert in evaluative studies, but no such cont '.bution was received. 

As indicated earlier , this evaluative study of student services was approached 
quite differently from a traditional research project. Research is not often a 
practical activity; that is, even when it addresses a 'real* problem, it rarely 
leads directly to specific consequences. Those engaged in it tend to feel themselves 
at a relatively safe distance from real life events. Evaluation, on the other hand, 
is specific and specific consequences are at le^st implied; it is concerned with 
real life events, there is no expectation of arriving at general laws transcending 
those specific events, and those engaged in it feel a responsibility for the 
consequences . Clearly, all those summary statements should have qualifications and 
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,»x.w»|.l.'. student opinion ii. thru ..wi, mMltnt ...„ would mm* a ra I e ful 1 y-b awn 
'sclent it i » ■ 1 sample; they wmuM want t h..icu«ih and Mot ,i i led -overage <>i uvui ytli l n«| 
whi.h might possihlv I". nMuv.nH to findings jLout Mum r ope i at i < >ns in that i rist i ' lit i on . 
h.ir the porr.pr^t ivo ,,i such a gruup within ,i particular i n.-.t i t ut ion is wry different 
fi.,m tin! |.«.is|M'i-tiv,. «.f oval tuit. .i« . .in.iii.-tiim a ii.itinii.il study. 1* might be nrcuui! 
Ullt tdeally, Mil' ii.luim.it i. .ii obtained and Ml' methods tor obtaining if. should bo 
Msj.uat.Ml tot hundi.'ds of institutions. Ke.. 1 i st 1 ca 1 1 y , however, (to return to the 
'student opinion' example) to determine and to gather information from c 'proper' 
-.ample of Australia's hundreds of Uioiisai dr. of tertiaiy students, stratified by 
sector, by institution type and a i sr.i? , by discipline?, by sex, by age, by year of 
,-omsf, *■! i. etc, would require enormous expendi tun: of resources. The same 
applies tu other aspects of the project; indeed, the perspective of some critics was 
such that anything less than a tnu 1 1 i -mi 1 1 ion dollar scrutiny of student services 
seemed ceitain to be dismissed aa inadequate and invalid. 

These differences of perspective and the preoccupation with traditional research 
methods meant that 'questionnaires' and 'sampling' attracted the most attention. 
For example, we needed to taste student view:; and reactions to some questions concerri- 
iru, student services, as part of the process of illumination, as part of the identif- 
ication and exploration of key issues. We had no ambitions to obtain an impeccable, 
nationally representative sample, and because of the wide differences between 
institutions we knew general isat. ions would be hazardous. We made crude and simple 
arranqements, took a rouqh sample of institutions, using three broad discipline 
qroups takinq year of course into account, and had questionnaires administered at 
classes. What we did was economical and entirely adequate for our purpose but some 
found it unacceptable. 

A questionnaire directed at student services personnel was criticised by some 
of them; the major grounds were that it grossly over-simplified issues, that it was 
confusmq, difficult, or it took hours of agonising to come to grips with the 
questions. One critic commented that "it may have been possible to answer them if we 
took an over-simplistic view of what the quest i >ns meant"; the reply from the project 
director read; "There is no other realistic course in most questionnaires, particularly 
those dealing with complex personal opinions and judgments, than to take a simplistic 
view of the questions, and such a view is entirely appropriate. The questionnaire 
i. ; a crude instrument which will provide us with some general ideas and pointers. 
The subtleties depend on interviews, discussions, and study of what people write in 
detail on such matters." Me went on to refer to "the general area of different 
perceptions, communication difficulties, etc." in these terms: "You and some of your 
colleagues know too much! That is, you have thought deeply about, agonised over, 
discussed and written about the complexities of philosophy, policy and practice in 
student services, you can see layers of (sometimes alternative) meaning in statements, 
you are conscious of qualifications, subtleties, caveats, etc. etc. So you find the 
inevitably crude methods which must be employed in a national study alarming, even 
insulting. Further, you are right in the middle of it all, it is your profession 
which is under scrutiny, and inevitably your viewpoint is different from that of an 
outsider, however conscientious and well-informed the latter is." 

The final objection to the project's methodology is both highly significant and 
difficult to rebut; it is 'lack of consultation'. This is a ma^or issue in 
evaluation. There is much advice in the literature about the rights of the evaluated; 
to be kept fully in the picture; to have their feelings respected; and, wherever 
possible, it is recommended that there should be some kind of formal contract between 
evaluator and evaluated, specifying the dimensions of the project. By such standards, 
student services personnel in Australian tertiary education were not fully consulted. 
Such consultation would, in a national project, be an extremely difficult, time 
consuming and expensive undertaking. 
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The issue i:; really in two p. iris; urn; i:; rtwimil tat inn, in the sense of prior 
ill si.uss ion ot |H(i|i!cl events, seeking advice i»r feedback before a part, ii-ukir 
Htup i:s taken; the other is information-giving, that is, keepinq interested parties 
nitormed ol phmjiuhs (soon) after the uvunt . 

The :;cope tot [iM.ji consultation may he limited by considerations of what in 
desirable as well as what is pi act. i cab 1 e . Negotiation and agreement as to the 
dimensions of the project are ideal when only two parties, the evaluatorr, and the 
evaluated, are involved. When there in a third party, the sponsors of the evaluation, 
the matter may be more complicated. Consultation as to the methodology of the project 
is more problematic-; consultation, yes; abdication of responsibility, no. It is to 
be expected that ovaluators, like any other professionals, while they may seek or 
accept advice, retain the ,- ight to use whatever methods seem appropriate to them in 
the light of their professional judgment. 

The practical difficulties in the way of prior consultation for the national 
study of student services were formidable. Ideally, when the project was approved, 
the evaluators and representatives of the to-be-evaluated could have planned its 
dimensions and indeed its methodology over a period of several months. Neither the 
project timetable nor its resources would have permitted this. It would have 
involved many and prolonged meetings in a number of centres. Prior consultation by 
rail is a slow process. It was attempted with some of the questionnaires; but 
they had to be distributed to various people, scrutinised, meetings held, detailed 
comments written; thin process took several weeks and in 1981 created a significant 
delay in the data-gathering programme. This means that most of the consultation was 
with those student services people readily available to us, in Queensland, and these 
were extensively consulted. (The questionnaires were also piloted locally, for 
similar reasons.) e-ifortunately , and apparently for ideological reasons quite 
beyond our control, consultation with our local colleagues was greeted by some inter- 
state student services people as if it were worse than no consultation at all! 

Another difficulty was the flexible, responsive nature of the project. As 
already noted, it is characteristic of this kind of evaluative study that not e very- 
thing is planned in advance; there is a continuing search for new leads, issues 
emerge and are pursued, gaps are noted and action taken to fill them. We were wary 
of making pronouncements about the progress of the project which gave any impression 
that things were cut-and-dr ied; yet an account emphasising the flexibility would be 
likely to cause further distress to those who- had little confidence that we knew 
where we were going! 



SOME POINTS FOR EVALUATORS 



This final section of the paper is devoted to some areas of concern for 
evaluators: lessons one might learn from the student services project, problems 
which need to be approached with particular caution, matters on which decision may 
be difficult. It does not pretend to do more than sample the issues which may face 
an evaluator. 

Questions of Climate and Politics 

It might be argued that, in a general sense, the current climate is favourable 
to evaluative studies. But although 'accountability' has become a very familiar 
term, and although tertiary institutions at least pay lip-service to the desirability 
of regular and systematic self-scrutiny, there is a considerable distance between 
institutional acceptance in principle and the individual staff member's practical 
cooper a tion in a real evaluation. 

Evaluators need to work at creating a favourable climate. Since the very word 
•evaluation' can evoke defensive feelings, it is a formidable task. In the student 
services project it was even more formidable because of the presence of a third 
party, the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission. 'Presence' is too strong a 
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• p l iv.-: ..dv: and tliur. rli.-y feel threat eru-d . At the same tine, they are 

,.!.r re i -.-.uraio'- ; 'hat tin-- man:r thrust of an evaluative study is 
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r ,.. i».,-tion or. Mi" i i p nd »■:;■; i « »n.t 1 ism, a move aqainst their autonomy. 

Thau, I/- have any ho; ■»• <■'. .ae.it: in-j a favourable climate, an evaluative study 
must iony'anv sammat i'vo and may even have In soft-pedal its formative purposes. 
This means that it is sea r ce 1 y * an evaluative study at all, in any of the normal 
meaning > 1 1 evaluation. tt is a study which explores the situation, describes it, 
rlon'ifie^ ..:.! discusses issues, but which (ioes not pass judqmeui . md ■ oh implies 
- i-hor than vtates possibilities for charge or improvement. It t"- .ae.-c mat in 

■ovaluatirw' the operations of responsible, professional ie.-: Le . thi-. is the : . -;:.t and 
; ro| t.u way to proceed, and that they can be left free to c .v th»: own m: an ' . 

I.'nfort uoate 1 y , h-^we-.-er, the situation is Catch lo 1 . ■■ ' ; n ' 

suspi.-ion, occas, l ma 1 ly paranoia, may theoretically be 1 
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t'-.Mle P.l . M s, of oytavm |r«".v sses, ideas, |e.u»le ( print ..: ; n T,-pi i:, t mat e r l • . . , 

1 1 1 the t l me . SV ; 1 1 v we ■ lo this an sy s tum.it i oa 1 1 y . If, t he ro t .' • • , ve f : • . i to' . c . y 
attempt to do it systematically friqhtenn us, we s-ionld learn t= -r. < ai : ears arv 

r < ' -' i St a * a ' < 1 I •' .'valuators try to erofenl they are not really "V,. .Pin-,, I y are 
, h ,[ u \ I ii',. ... V i .■ t" individuals/ ro institutions, m the wh d- dimat.e uf tertiary 
i ', i . |Mii!i . i , ,, r -. i( . v tdi'.-:-isel ves. ate nervous, r h-'V are not ; i others the chance 

\,\ V.v.ivo'm'ce - • .uiaM'-ouu aheut evaluation, they are assist l no in ! U*i continuation 

u ^ ' t| ... , arable clrei'-. Therefore, ovyii at the risk of qivinq offence, they 
sVr'l i^bo' e' !rto-uslv toaqh-mi n l-d, -jens idetato of the feelings of the evaluated but 
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, v. ( . .,,. lM1 fhetov ••. that ■ j ol i t i es of evaluation arc e»;<treme 1 y complex, 
; o..,. t,'t".i f "''n-.n i-i'i .! : "at iso , ■ toiilv meet inn reasonable expectations in the 
'!;^-r'vah«eoJ i s " f . rmidab b ■ . A n at ion a T st udy su-li as the student services project, 
whore vide ii i f f erence-s of view aheut what will bo done and about what ought to be 
done are bound t-o exist, presented particular problems. 

The Evaluated — Consultation and Education 

Praotieal d i f f l . -ul 1 1 e.<J notw i thstandi nq , we should have attempted more prior 
-cnsultatior; on a wider scale. With hindsight, it seems we did not qive it a 
.-u< M.uent lv hiqh priority amonq the insistent demands of a complex national project 
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and a busy timetable. We were always anxious to get . >n with it, concent rat iuq on 
minimising vie lavs rather than creating rw<ro. A ad ve always 'had, .n; an impor t. an t 
• ili ject 1 vo , tin; s l '.;ru r i can t exercise in prior conn al tat ion to cone later': the circul- 
ation :"->r c. •irjiit-n* of the draft report before it was finalised. 

Hut in the in 1 1 >rnat lon-q l vi iy i aspect of oousu 1 1 at i n n too, our record should have 
Oo»u. better thai, it was, even though a great, deal uf time and effort wont into it. 
::..ipc ul the saint.* di I t l eu ! f l us l->r exrns»*s) applied; t he geographical dimensions of 
tin- pro.ect, the bus-/ t. imo 1 ah 1 e , for example. Mut again, we failed to give it a high 
enough p. laxity. Essentially, we gave int ormat ion as fully and freely as possible 
whita wo were asked for it, but, after the initial efforts, we only occasionally got 
around to volunteering it. Whenever we had contact with anyone concerning the 
project, we tried to give some kind of picture of its proqress. The project director 
replied to all co-jnents and cr 1 1 i ci sms , often at considerable length, and this 
also involved a -jreat deal of i n f omuit lun-givi ng . 

In particular, we had difficulty in establishing productive relationships with 
officials of the professional o rgan i sa t ion of people employed in the student 
..iMvicuti area, the Australian and New Zealand Student Services Association (ANZSSA) . 
M is nbvu»usly important in any evaluative study involving professional staff that 
[.jrt-liulat e;:-ets he made to obtain the support, even the sponsorship, of the relevant. 
..[hIlv; ii association. Although our failures with ANZSSA had unexpected compen- 

:> it inns m that t he disagreements engendered lively discussions and significant 
insight-;, the benefits of effective cooperation would have been greater. 

The experience of this project suggests two major considerations for oval ua tors 
if they are to give a high priority to establishing and maintaining close and productive 
contact with their 'victims'. Both are complex. 

(1) How much 'education' of the evaluated is needed before they can be in a 
position, either tu veto consultation processes or to decide to provide useful 
input, having sound bases for either decision? 

(.') In consultation, how much control' belongs to the evaluated? Should 
they have a major- role in deciding what is to be done? How it is to be done? 
Should they have power of veto? 

The experience of this project suggests that a great deal of education is 
needed. Otherwise evaluative study proposals arc likely to be judged by criteria 
imported from research and probably from a particular type of research methodology. 
This means that a crucial part of the information-giving is information- about 
evaluation and its technic pies. In fact, a general educational programme for staff 
of tertiary institutions concerning evaluative studies would be >u important 
contribution towards creating a favourable climate and convert inu the stance towards 
accountability from one of lip-service to one of action. 

The series of workshops on evaluative skills referred to earlier in this paper 
is highly relevant in this context. The C.T.E.C. is obviously conscious of the need 
for such education. In its original statement introducing the Evaluative Studies 
program, the Commission referred to "promoting a climate of critical self-assessment 
within institution: - ., and encouraging the development of evaluative skills." 8 Its 
support for workshops directed at senior academic staff is precisely in line with 
that objective. Eventually, perhaps, the answers to the second set of questions 
above might mean that all evaluations would become self-evaluations, with varying 
amounts of input as needed m the individual case from 'expert' ova lua tors. 

Credibility of Evaluators 

Another ^rea which seems to have required a higher priority than it received in 
the student services project is the credibility of the evaluators. This is connected 
with the foregoing discussion about the need for extensive consultation of the 
evaluated. Continual requests for information and demands for various types of 
consultation (often arising from objections to idopted or proposed procedures) 
can be a consequence of lack of trust. The points made above concerning the education 
of the evaluated may well provide a remedy here also. Ore way for evaluators to 
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External Evaluator or Self-Evaluation? 
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"The '/ommission wishes to en-oarage institutions and authorities 
to look critically at their activities, and to do so by making use 

real uators external to the institution itself. The Commission 
believes that it would be in the long- term interests of institutions 
ti. make mure use of external e valuators, and that it is particularly 
fruitful for institutions and authorities to examine the quality of 
the work of faculties, schools and departments." 9 
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a'j'irLMjj'u n: the Si-lf-jvj|uati«ins of Ik- l ndi vidual «: wlm belong to that department. 
Suit it is r.uch more than that. Ke la t ionsh ips among those iiirlivithi.il!; will be 
,ti;.jm1 . Will the/ be L-oncurned to secure favourable evaluations of themselves at 
the .-xpense "ther..* Will they keep therr.se Ives and each other honest? Will 
thry h'- aiiLt-:.' an 1 . .:pmtive of each other? 

It L:; often niggest-ed th.it self-evaluation should precede evaluation by others; 
t Kir :;l>1 !-•".'. ihMt mn is a desirable pre 1 iini nary step before external evaluators 

m««ve in. (.They may U- 'external' to t ho- unit or department, 'internal' to the 
institution, '«r external to both; and an evaluation team may contain both categories.) 
HoUaway in a recent ducussion of the review process in universities describes in 
l.-tail the system evolved at the University of Alberta; it features seven-year 
•;y.. K-s of review; of all departments ; and an important principle is that, over a 
;,.[ i(„| k .{ aN-ut three months, each unit, should prepare a self-study report as a 
starting pt'ini f»»r it.:; review. 1 ' 1 

Agu m , t he s i tuat ion in a n at ion a 1 s tudy i s very di f ferent . It is conce ivable 
that the v ai Lous student services in scores of institutions might have been invited 
t., .-ond'eT 1 i -t-ealuat ions before t^-* major project qot under way. One possible 
t.M.e, .<f thi 1 . [tii i iht have been to identify problems or areas to which the project 
should a 1 , v.* p.irtioilar attention. The practical difficulties of conducting a 
:, t f o r.a! -e-ot us.'H the' widely different foci proposed by individual services 
I tf; k » .t .i'i.Ti:, wnul . certainly have been formidable. Nevertheless, had a number 

ct so It /il out outs b»-eu available these would have provided an informal input of 

s< ■rr,« • va Lee 1 1 « the project. 

It .et-i-is mote important., however, that a national study should be fol lowed 
by std t -■.-valuation'; by individual services and institutions. It should provide, 
.it '.he very least, some' impetus for critical self-examination. If the result 
of such 'examination is rejection of the comments and conclusions of the national 

siulv as iir. true or inapplicable- to th_i_s institution, this may still be a significant 
l)n q ij.j,.f (il . .-it'-ome. It ls sometimes claimed that consciousness-raising is one, if 
nm th».-, i;u ](tt b-T.'.-fir from o>n(luct.nv) an evaluative study; sometimes, it seems, 
tiif evaluated pi :ess indifference or hostility to an evaluation while it is going 
. , n out. \y. the t I tic- report is written they have already quietly implemented its 
: null ngs ! 

As 1 1 ready observed, evaluation, including se 1 f -eva 1 ua tion , is a fact of life. 
We do it all Mie time. !"it. mostly we do it informally, unsystomat ical iy ; which often 
means with bias, unreliably, mvalidly. If self-evaluation is to be accepted and 
respe-ted, it. has, to be systematic self-evaluation. It has to adhere to certain 
principles and i rocedares , and to do so publicly. Thus, there are distinctions to be 
Irawn U*twe»»n se 1 f-e va 1 ua* if >n and s.e 1 f — pies t. i on i ng . There is, as already noted, a 
censiderable gulf between paying lip-service to accountability and actually doing 
something about, it. There is a morbid, pointless kind of self -questioning, a rhetorical 
breast-beating, which seems to he designed to forestall any demand or resist any 
pressures for action. "Look at me, how honestly so 1 f - cri t i ca I I am; and if I say 
that often enough it will absolve me from making any changes." Self-questioning may 
i„- \ preliminary and indeed a stimulus to self-evaluation; or it may be a substitute 
t,, r lt . Self-questioning, unless it leads to se 1 f -eva 1 ua t i on in an active sense, is 
me rely : ; e 1 f - i ndu 1 ge n c e . 

Serendipity! 

A final lesson from the student services project is that evaluators should be 
alwivs alert to information which m.iy come to them unexpectedly. There is a delicious 
irony in the fact that those who were critical of the questionnaires and the methodology 
re laterl to them were provoked to provide in many cases more valuable information 
than the qses t ionnu i res themselves cos Id have produced. It is tempting to recommend 
to evaluators a policy of deliberate provocation! We were not deliberately provocative 
in '.his proiect, either in the questionnaires or in the draft report sections we 
dist r i bated f. >r comment ; but both prov i dod r i cher i n format ion than we could have 
hoped for. Never the loss, ulthonnh planning for serendipity is a contradiction in 
terms, there can be dividends for evaluators in presenting controversial issues or 
ciu-le simplicities and awaiting the react ions. 
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The Relevance of Tertiary Science Courses to 
Professional Employment: Who Decides and How 



ABSTRACT 

As urwl'i; .iduate courses in science an* widely regarded as vocational training, they are 
evaluated ir; various groups as preparation for, inter alia, professional employment. However, 
the criteria for evaluation are usually not agreed because the groups describe the work of 
scientists in substantially different terms. In this paper, the perceptions held by several specific 
groups are outlined. The academics* perception is of up-to-date, sophisticated scientific 
principles; the perceptions of other experienced scientists are in terms of the use of knowledge 
and skills to solve problems, and the attitudes consistent with being an employed professional. 
Undergraduate curricula are largely determined by the academics' perception because no 
effective means has been found for academics to understand and accept the other perceptions. 
Acceptance of the other perceptions may lead to substantial changes in curricula. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A tertiary course hi science is often claimed, by educational and professional 
institutions, to be relevant to and a prerequisite for employment as a professional 
scientist. Determination of the relevance of a tertiary science course to tbe sub- 
sequent employment of the graduates requires criteria of relevance based on inform- 
ation about the nature of the professional work of science graduates. The Information 
us-d by various people to establish criteria of relevance is not in the form f«™ l " ar 
to scientists, viz. quantitative facts, verified by measurements and established in a 
theoretical framework on which there is substantial agreement. Rather, the information 
is in the form of opinions; there is often a bias in the collection of the opinions 
and an absence of a theoretical framework for the interpretation of the results; even 
when a theory is used, its application is qualified by uncertainty. People respons ble 
for making a decision when faced with information of doubtful reliability and validity 
trnd to ignore the information and rely on their personal judgement. Decisions about 
undergraduate science curricula seem to conform to that pattern. 

Tills paper examines the characteristics of opinions expressed by various groups 
about the nature of professional work, discusses why most of the opinions are neglected 
in the design nf curricula, presents some relevant results and conclusions from a 
survey ol scientists and engineers employed in Australian industry, and offers a 
suggestion for how to improve the relevance of a curriculum. The discussion centres 
on chemists, because that is the group of scientists most familiar to the auth.r, but 
published statements referring to other scientists, and even to engineers (Vvossov 
1982) indicate that the observations apply to most of the pure and applied physical 
scientists. Also, chemists seem to have been selected on more than one occasion for 
particular scrutiny by investigators reporting to government or institution. 



VALID SOURCES OF OPINION 



Academic Scientists 



Within a particular educational institution, it is the responsibility of the 
academic members of the chemistry department to design the curriculum of the chemistry 
course(s). Their recommendations are examined by academic colleagues from other 
disciplines in faculty meetings, etc., and, perhaps, by a board of s ^ dics ° uC "^ thc 
institution with power to accept, modify or reject the design. Sometimes the depart 
ment has an advisory committee which may suggest changes, as well. The substance 
the proposed course is likely to be altered by the reviewing groups only if it has 
obvious weaknesses in terms of resources available or student numbers, or if it 
includes radical departures from the accepted pattern and methods o f P""^" 1 ^ ' 
As will be shown in the following sections, no other group has any significant ^fect. 
Thus it is the perception of professional practice held by the majority of academic 
sclent sts (plus their desire to educate as well as vocationally train) that determines 



the curriculum. 



To most academic, the practice of, say, chemistry means the use of up-to-date, 
powerful concepts, theories and techniques to obtain and Interpret chemical data for 
the resolution of chemical problems. Not. often do academics acknowledge that manage- 
ment of the physical, financial and personnel resources for chemical "search 
requires the systematic use of concepts and techniques that fall outside chemistry. 
SImilarl, the psychological and sociological aspects of teaching, learning and 
re" re! are rarely mentioned in a description of a chemistry department's actlvltle.. 
Much "e m to be mLe of chemical knowledge and relatively little of scienti ic skills 
and values in the formal statements A academics, although it is clear that these last 
two have a major eff.-ct on their «•.,„ success as chemists. The academics seem to 
concentrate on what heraistry Is rather than on what chemists do. 
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Advisory Committees and Employer Representatives 

Sometimes a statu government or a professional institution appoints a committee 
to advise, recommend or decide on the nr ceptab i 1 1 t v of a course. Such committees 
contain one or more representatives of the potential employers of graduates of the 
course. Typically, those people are 'managers 1 of research or technical service 
departments; they have responsibility for the hiring and deployment of profecsional 
emplovees. Their perception of professional work is related to those roles and is 
manifested by statements describing an ideal for the employed professional. 

Buley (19 72) has given an excellent account of a personnel manager's perception 
of what an Industrial organisation expects from graduates in science and engineering. 
He describes several functions in industry and, in some detail, the attributes of 
graduates which are particularly relevant to each function. The following statement 
of Buley summarises the overall ideal sought by him and other managers. 

"A graduate is someone who, by undertaking an intellectually demanding study of 
mi*- or more bodies of organised knowledge, principles, hypotheses and ideas, 
has acquired certain fundamental intellectual qualities, including the ability 
tu lea rn and to apply learning in new and unfamiliar situations . (Buley 's 
empfiTiTTis) . During this process, the graduate will also, we hope, have acquired 
knowledge and skills which are immediately useful, Sut this is neither a 
necessary no r a sufficient condition. The definition, it should be noted, is 
not in terms of the duration of the course, nor of its content, since these 
will vary for different individuals, but in terms of his aptitudes, attitudes, 
and behaviour at the end of it. (pp 55-6 ) " 

Members of advisory committees having such an ideal have opportunities, through 
formal and informaL meetings with academies, to influence curricula. However, for 
three reasons, they are unlikeLy to effect any major change in curricula. First, they 
are usually asked to respond to a detailed proposal rather than initiate the design of 
a curriculum or chouse between widely different curricular options. Second, although 
they may be inclined to evaluate a course in terms of the expected 'aptitudes, 
attitudes and behaviour* of the graduates , the discussion will centre on the duration 
anu content of various parts of the course . They will be prepared to accept any 
curriculum that appears to provide 'an intellectually demanding study of one or more 
bodies of organised knowledge, principles, hypotheses and ideas*. Third, most people 
who have reached a managerial position in industry have learnt that th^re is little to 
be gained by pressing their opinions about proposals for which they have no direct 
re .ponsib i I i ty . 

Some college and university departments have sought, via surveys, the opinions of 
employer organisations (e.g. Anderson, 1978; Anon., 1979a and 1979b). Although the 
results indicate that the employers would like more consideration to be given to their 
aims for prrfessional training they also indicate general satisfaction with the quality 
of graduates. Not surprisingly, the latter outcome has more influence on the curricu- 
lum designers than the former. 



Groups Outside the Profession 



People in positions that enable them to influence public opinion occasionally 
make statements about the contributions that scientists and engineers (technologists) 
can or ought to make to the community. Politicians, captains of industry and the 
directors of public utilities come within this category. Their statements usually 
refer to the broad opportunities and restraints of technology, and they are trying to 
Influence the number of people seeking careers in technology and the attitudes of 
technologists on broad political or economic issues. These opinions may have an 
indirect effect on the morale and motivation of both teachers and students. They 
probably have no direct effect on specific aspects of the curriculum. 



nr. 
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The people wlio make these statements rarrlv meet will, the academics who make Hit- 
decisions ab.u.t j particular curriculum, which is |>rolnibly why they have little 
I,,,!,,,,,,,, most „t tin. time. However, cm the ran., ureas I on Unit a direct intervention 
j.. , ?lil< |,. ,| i t j n g llir ;upp I v <>»" money or students, the effort is suhst-intial. 

Vice-chancellors am! other leading academics outside- the science disciplines do 
,i,.t attempt tn influence a particular rurriculum, hut they do publicise the. virtues o! 
research, scholarship, e it ism, academic tteedoin, elr. Those statements have Hi 



e ffect of reinf ore i ng the Inclinations of ti 



li'inies tn neglec' the per- 



•ptions of people not regarded as scholars ur tup-line researchers . 

Recently, sue i o 1 ogi sts studying the. nature and pur formalin of professional groups 
havr described scientists in terms tiwit are far removed from the idealistic statements 
scientists used to describe lliomsr 1 ves '30 tn M) years ago. For example, Johnson (1972) 
describes, in tuneful terms, tin- professional employed in Industry as working within 
a system of patronage where his attitudes and professional behaviour are dominated by 
the patron's (employer's) expectations and not those of the scientific community, 
This view of scientists and engineers is widely held by social scientists and others 
,K pr.-sent . Mon- recently, established scientists are also describing the scientific 
iar from objective and disinterested, e.g. the paper titled "Honesty in 



.mmun 1 1 y 

•tence" (Manwell .Hid Baker, 1981). 
The S-), hi I ogi 



ts have- had no noticeable impact on curricula because there has 
hem onlv spnj idh .1 i a 1 ■ >»','»■ ■ between them and the academic scientists. Perhaps now the 
latter .ire publicly ar k new 1 .-dg i ng that scientists are inclined to be subjective and 
'interested', like most other people, there vi 11 be some curriculum changes in reaction, 

Must recently, tvi« manpower economists, liosworth (1981) and Hunter (1981), have 
concluded that, when rec ru i \ i n g man v u f the i r professional staff, employers use 
tertiarv courses in scicm- .a 1 engineering as screens to select the proven learners 
whom thev intmd to educat- :orther. They suggest that employers are more concerned 
with the" class of degree attained by the graduate and the reputation of the awarding 
institution (part lv based on their own experience with people connected w<th the 
institution) than with tlu- content of the course. Tins conclusion of the manpower 
economists is consistent with the quotation from Buley above, and is probably based 
on many similar statements by employer representatives. The manpower economists 
•u-rception wiLh its support from the employers, ought to have an effect on science 
and engineering curricula. Again, the lack of any persistent contact between the 
manpower economists and the majority of academic scientists .-ferns to be the reason why 
the former's nercept ion has been neglected in the design of most curricula. 



Recent Graduates 

Die young graduate's perception of professional vork is arguably the most import- 
,„t nf all in determining relevance. Even if one claims that training should aim at 
seme hle.il form of practice, the reality should be used to help identify the specific 
items of the ideal. For example, the academics and the managers present substantially 
different, but still idealistic perceptions of professional chemistry. The opinions 
of voung graduates should help to determine whether or not an ideal based on chemical 
principles and techniques is more relevant than one based on a range of problem- 
solving and decision-making skills and attitudes. 

Statements from the academics, managers and other groups mentioned above are 
frequent and often spontaneous. By comparison, statements from young graduates are _ 
rare and require a prompt. (A few recent graduates retain an informal link with their 
lecturers. They do so partly because they share the attitudes of those lecturers. 
For that reason, they are unlikely to be typical of all graduates,) The only way that 
the spectrum of opinions of a representative group of past graduates can be obtained 
Is by a survey. This has been done on several occasions; the conclusions seem to 
depend to a considerable degree on the questions asked and the context. An outline of 
the questions and conclusions from four different surveys will illustrate the import- 
ance of the survey questions. 

63 
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Kubos, Mackiu raid Nappe r ( 1 'J 7 3 ) sot out to obtain Information about aspects of 
chemistry relevant to employment that would assist in the design of chemistry courses 
.mil help .students to select from the options available. Their questionnaire asked 
members of tin- R.A.C.I. which topics in chemistry they found relevant to their work 
add i ti v»K it-li broad area of chemistry they worked. Only two topics outside chemistry 
wer»- included, vi::. ' management science' and 'information processing'. 8 topics of 
the -9 nominated were r.ited as nut relevant by a majority; only 'quantum chemistry' 
was rated of lew relevance by all sub-groups of the respondents. Of the relevant 
topics, 'chemistry >-f tin- environment and resources', 'management science' and 
' iriform.it i on processing' were said to have been inadequately dealt with in their 
undergraduate course by 90X of respondents, next in these terms were 'biological 
rhomi st ry 1 and ' pol yme r chemi s try ' (70% of respondent s) . After reading the results 
and explanatory remarks one could reasonably conclude that the majority of respondents 
were satisfied with most aspects of their undergraduate experience. The changes 
suggested were in tin- nature of fringe additions to the core of chemistry rather than 
subtractions. (Similar surveys by academics from other disciplines have yielded 
virtually the same results and conclusions.) 

Dunn, Kennedy and Boud (1980) sought information from established scientists and 
recent graduates on their perception of the development of scientific skills at the 
undergraduate level. The skills, as stated, were not rein ted to any scientific 
discipline nor body of knowledge. The results were presented as scales of 'increasing 
need for art fun' in undergraduate curricula. For the established scientists, this 
sea It- was/derived from questions asking how important each skill is for professional 
work, how we 1 1 / or r w~~~g"r7f^ua tes possessed the skill and whether the skill should be deve- 
loped be irrrtr -grad ua t i r subsequently. Vor the recent graduates, the scale was 
derived from questions asking whether the skills had been required so far and whether 
the opportunity for development had been adequate during the undergraduate years. The 
established scientists rated various communication skills highest on the need-for- 
action scaie with 'drawing conclusions from results', 'use of safe working procedures' 
and planning, select Jug and executing procedures within an investigation close behind. 
On the other hand, the recent graduates rated 'directing/managing people', verbal 
communication .uul experimental design skills highest. Overall, it was concluded that 
there was a requi foment for the conscious development of the broad range of communic- 
ation and investigational skills in science curricula. 

In another survey of scientists, Jones (1969) sought information on techniques 
and subjects of use to industrial scientists, important and desirable attitudes for an 
industrial scientist and observations about course design. The responses showed that 
a variety of topics outside physical science were considered useful but were not 
adequately dealt with in undergraduate courses. Similarly, the courses were said to 
be unsatisfactory in terms of expected attitudes. Overall, Jones concluded that 
"there Is clear evidence that a large body of professional scientists feel that the 
graduates of (traditional undergraduate) courses are inadequately prepared for a 
career in industry". 

Paul (1970) carried out a comprehensive survey for the Committee of Enquiry into 
the Relationship between University Courses in Chemistry and the Needs of Industry 
(the Kaborn Committee) sponsored by the Royal Society and the. Royal Institute of 
Chemistry. Her results and conclusions were incorporated into 'The Eaborn Report*. 
The survey consisted of group discussions, depth interviews, s emi-s t r uc t ure d inter- 
views and postal questionnaires for each of recent chemistry graduates in industry, 
supervisors of those graduates, persons in industry responsible for company policy 
towards chemistry graduates, persons in industry responsible for selecting chemistry 
graduates, final -year chemistry undergraduates, pro-doctoral chemistry research 
students and university teachers of chemistry. The 200-page report covered, inter 
alia, the industrialists' view of the merits of various first-degree courses, the 
qualifications and qualities industry looks for in chemistry graduates, the broadening 
of university courses, sources of information about careers, contact between univers- 
ities and industry, career values of chemistry graduates, job dissatisfactions of 
chemists working in industry, and factors which influence graduates against taking up 
employment in industry. 
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Among the conclusions in Paul's report won- the lulluvlii>. statements: 

"it seems likttlv Lhat the cuiifuslon as La the aims and requirements of 
university .mil Indus try with regard Lo chemistry courses ■■■ a 

nf wool ly thinking among chemists about thesi' problems (p iSb'i)" 

"it Is clear LhaL there In .1 reeling ... butli in universities and industry 
that the general edueat iun of imiiiL chemistry students Is inadequate (p ~j'0 

"vocational guidance ... Is clearly both Lacking and rot' duel ... an the finding* 
un the amount of mis luf urination students had picked up about Industrial con- 
ditions show, there Is a great deal of work to be done (p 2.S6) 

and from the Kabul 11 Commit Lee 

"our surveys show Lhat a clear majority of the undergraduates, postgraduates, 
and recent graduates now in industry, consider that their first-degree chemistry 
courses involved 'too much learning of facts' ... (p 5)" 

The tenor of Paul's report was that the present relationship between univer i ties 
u.d Industry was most unsatisfactory for the young ..-mists and there was a clear need 
for both the universities and industry to thoroughly examine their aims and methods of 
dealing with these people. 

The writer carried out a survev which indirectly approached the question of rel- 
evance Most of the significant questions were framed so that respondents could 
describe their activities, skills and attitudes in terms consistent with their current 
work The description of professional work that emerged was compared with, inter alia, 
undergraduate curricula. Direct questions about the relevance of the undergraduate 
experience to work were avoided. However, in reply to the open-ended questions and at 
the end of the interview many respondents spontaneously made comments that supported 
the conclusions drawn from the forced-response questions. 

In brief physical scientists and engineers employed by several companies in the 
mining and manufacturing industries (excluding the -chemical industry) were sent a 
questionnaire covering qualifications, various biographical details, their experience 
in 'f.G different functions of industry, their work activities, the skills they used 
(scientific and other), and various aspects of their attitudes to their work and 
colleagues. 645 replies (-30% of those contacted) were received. Later OA of those 
r espondents were Interviewed about the development of their ski Us and the r atti tudes 
towards their colleagues. The respondents were employed in a wide range of industrial 
functions; most were under 35 years of age. 

Respondents rated activities to do with plans, proposals, or theories as the most 
important; 'people* activities next and activities to do with machinery, apparatus 
Z materials as the least important out of five groups. Confidence in non-math ematxcal 
skills of analysis and synthesis was highest, followed by problem-sol v. ng skills and 
people-management skills. Confidence in the skills for working w L ^TTsu^s tantial 
was low, and mathematical plus computing skills were the lowest of all by a St 
margin. During the interviews, 83% of respondents said they acquired the r best skills 
"rough experience, 55% had also learnt them via formal education, but mainly in second 
degree courses or short management courses. 59% said their weakest skills <™»^ 
nuichematic.il) were the result of lack of use. One conclusion is that there is a clear 
disparity between the activities and skills these people learnt as undergraduates and 
those they use as employees. The spontaneous comments tended to confirm this con- 
clusion. (More extensive results have been reported elsewhere - One 
overall impression gained from the responses was that many of the conclusions of Paul, 
outlined above, were applicable to Australian graduates. 
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Differences Retweon (iroupH of (Jrutluutes 



'Hi*- replies from t he f>V> !ir 1 * » 1 1 1. 1 ;»t a ami eug i ueors mentioned ;ihovc wcri' nun 1 yued 
Ln identify s i gn i t I caul il i f f crem ■cm between ^rti n |>;> . The groups were no i ec ted by 
\ nit l.i 1 ii 1 sc 1 1> 1 1 tie , age , present f line t Inn, principal activities and overall confidence 
In skills. Mo if numerous, ami somot lines greater, d 1 f f r r ences were noted when the 
repMes of the respondents were grouped by Industrial function and age than when 
grouped on an t other basis, such as initial discipline. The larger functional groups 
were 'production', 'technical services;', 'design' and 'senior management 1 ; 'research' 
was a .smaller group. 

The must distinctive group was 'senior nianagemen t ' , which was more involved than 
any other group with resolving problems arising from controlling the work of other 
people; the managers did not regard technical aspects of their worr\ as Important, 
They had a high 1 ove 1 of confidence in the skills they required for their work but 
admitted they were no better than average at the more technically-oriented skills. 
Although they were no different to other groups in their general level of job- 
satisfaction, the causes were different - mo re often they mentioned interactions with 
people, corporate objectives and dec is ion-mak i ng as sources of satisfaction or 
f rust rat i on . 



'Production* staff were the most involved with mach f ne ry , apparatus , etc.; they 
were confident In the skills required for that work, but exceptionally low in their 
confidence in the mathematical skills. Overall, their replies conveyed the impression 
that they were lu the process of abandoning their previous identity with technical 
groups and adopting the managers as a reference group. The 'technical service' staff 
- the most heterogeneous group - had the lowest involvement with people. (There was 
a suggestion from the interviews that some of their, are in technical services rs a 
refuge from extensive involvement with peojle.) The;, had the lowest level of con- 
fidence in their skills overall, and were uncertain in their attitudes to colleagues. 
The 'research' and 'design' groups were similar in that they were technically orien- 
tated and had little empathy with management. 

Some of the differences between the scientists and the engineers, and between 
the six age groups, arose from a correlation between those characteristics and 
industrial function. (As examples, few people under 30 years of age were in 'senior 
management'; engineers were more likely to be employed in production and design, 
whereas scientists were more likely to be in research and technical services.) These 
and other differences are to be presented in more detail elsewhere. 



The more significant differences that were found among the functional groups than 
the disciplinary groups suggests that scientists and engineers in industry undergo 
processes of socialisation. They gradually change their values and attitudes as their 
work environment changes. They leave tertiary educati ■ warding themselves as 
chemists or electrical engineers or metallurgists, h"' i a few years their ref- 

erence groups change to 'technical expert' or ' mannp the age of 30 years, it 

seems that a chemist in technical services will have :. common with a design 

engineer than with another chemist who is a production . ipe rvisor . One may presume 
that a graduate's response to questions about professional training is influenced by 
the substantial change in values that may occur during employment. 



Impact of Graduate Surveys 



One important characteristic of surveys, not noted before in the context of who 
decides about vocational relevance and. how, is that the person who has conducted the 
survey Is usually much influenced by the responses, particularly if interviews are 
included. Others, who see only condensed summaries of the results and do not have the 
oppo rtun i ty to discuss them in detail with the investigator may be hardly affected at 
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.ill. Inlurnuil reaction 1 rum these people is some t I mes to distort or discredit t lit' 
finding.-, '»y statements of Liu* typo Mid not mean that really 1 and 'must have tome from 
,\ cynici! group*. The coium i 1 1 oes that »:ummi ss i oned siniio of the surveys art' inclined 
tu ie.ui b.'twnn ilir-.t- i-xt n-nics. They accept some of tin. 1 f i in! 1 tigs and •"M-ommend 
changes .lccordlugly. However, they sometimes reject other f iudiugs wi th statements 
like 'we . i r * ■ not convinced by tin- evidence'. 



Science Teachers in Hitfh Schools 



The discussion elsewhere in this p.- per i cnucernied with scientists employed in 
industry i»r In government .if.t'iu'it'ii such as the Commonweal th Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation (CSIKO). Although the professional employment of scientists as 
high school teachers is substantially different, the same sort of analysis can be 
pursued. Biiefly, the perceptions of high school teaching held by principals and 
inspectors (the equ I va lent of the managers), and young teachers, are no less valid 
than those of aeadeu'c scientists and educators in de termining what is vocationally 
re 1 evant . 



High School and Undergraduate Students 



The perceptions of students contemplating entering a science course or already 
in one have a special validity. Firsc, those perceptions are, presumably the basis 
for the decision to embark on a career in that science. Second, changes in per- 
ception as the student progre^c^s are one indication of the effect of the total 
undergraduate experience - intentional or not. As indicated above, Paul (1970) con- 
cluded that some misconceptions about work in industry appeared in the minds of 
undergraduate students which were removed only when they entered industry. 



CRITERIA 



The majority of students studying science expect to be employed as scientistc; 
their teachers share this expectation, and so does the community at large. Notwith- 
standing other broad aims that may be adopted for science courses, there is usually 
one aim which is consistent with that expectation. The achievement of that particular 
aim is the justification for seeking criteria by which relevance to employment can be 
determined. Other aims may exist, leading to different and, perhaps, conflicting 
criteria. Only those criteria related to employment are developed here. 

The nature of the information from various sources about the relevance of science 
curricula to employment has been described above. In principle, this information 
should enable one to establish criteria with which to evaluate the relevance of 
courses and specific topics. The main obstacle to establishing such criteria is the 
lack of agreement on which description of professional work should be used as the 
basis. Options for this basis include:- 

1. A statement of the principles and techniques required by a scientist in one or 
more idealistic, but unspecified forms of professional work. Sometimes the 
principles and techniques specified are limited to those belonging to the 
scientific discipline (the basis preferred by most academics); other times 
they include principles from management, economics and communication as well as 
science (the. basis suggested by some surveys of graduates). 

2. A statement of the skills and attitudes, with knowledge as a subsidiary require- 
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me nt , thaL the Ideal employed chomlnt 1 n expee ted to use In solving problems 
and working wi Lh people (the basis pre ft»r red by the managers). 

I. A statement i»f t he knuwl edge , skills; and attitudes actually developed and used 
by tlu- employed chemist (tlu- has 1 ti derived I rom other survey:* of graduates). 

Nott that these bases dlller in more than rue dimension, i.e. in Lurnu; of Liu 1 
diversity ot tlu- pr I n»: I p le s , tlu* importance attached to skills and attitudes compared 
with knowledge, and the preference tor idi'allLy or reality. 

One aspecL of t ho problem of reaching agreement is 1 1 lust rated by wha L some 
art demies imply are Lhe requirements of people in Industry. IL is implied LhaL 
industrialists want descriptions of production processes included in chemistry 
courses. As rxampl es , Lhc Kaborn Commit Lee (1970) wrote r- 

"Suggeyt ions are made from Lime Lo Lime that all chemistry decree courses should 
include instruction In 'ndus trial chemistry. We do not consider It either 
essential or desirable that this subject should be forced upon every student ... 
At the sane time, reference to modern industrial processes should be used in the 
ordinary courses to illustrate theories and generalizations of chemistry, 
because ,i student cannot be considered educated as a chemist if he is not made 
aware of the range of practical facts and concepts. We also suspect that 
appropriate choice of examples of commercial applications will increase the 
interest of the course for many students, and that more good students will be 
stimulated Logive thought to the challenge offered by Industrial problems. In 
this connection a responsibility falls on industry to provide up-to-date inform- 
ation on new processes . ( p 1 r > ) " 

Holllday (197.?) wrote 

"Thirty or more years ago most honours degree courses in chemistry ... did have 
an applied content. I myself learned quite a lot about certain industrial 
processes; mostly about the relevant chemistry, but also about the economics of 
the processes ... All these processes are long since dead and gone ... Not 
surprisingly therefore, courses of this kind have long since been squeezed out 
of special honours degree syllabuses ... Courses wl ich show more promise are 
those such as the one In industrial studies at Liverpool ... The difficulty 
here is one of level . The honours student whose mir.d has been stretched by the 
rigours of statistical thermodynamics of modern stereochemistry finds it hard to 
adapt to an industrial case -study or tc elementary economics, (p 73)" 

and Jevons (1969) wrote :- 

"The fit between education and career is rarely close and often barely 
detectable. This is a matter ... of largely unalterable principle ... education 
cannot achieve anything more than a very imperfect match with ... what employers 
think they demand. Job contents are too many, too varied and too unpredictable, 
and to a greater extent they are unteachable anyway. the educational system 

could not. In any case, tailor-make courses for all functions in industries. 

Take as an example to illustrate the issues involved, a hypothetical but not 
unrealistic proposal to institute a course of studies at a university in 'X 
science' or 'X technology 1 , where >* is some product for which there is sub- 
stantial demand. ... The argument against the proposal is not that the subject- 
matter would be intellectually unworthy. There are doubtless plenty of worth- 
while problems in ... X industry ... where new answers could make real improve- 
ments ... ^ut it is this very fact - the prospect of technological progress - 
which holds the danger. ... Some new process may make the existing one 
obsolete or product Y may oust X altogether. Then the prospects for scientists 
in the X industry are dim ... (pp 133-6)" 

In all the written statements, and the formal and informal spoken comments of 
Industrialists, the writer has never noticed the suggestion that a course, or even a 
subject, in 'the processes of X-technology ' be established in a university. One 
•.uspects that the statements above, made by leading academic chemists, have their 
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orpins cither in historv (as indicated by Hull iday) or tn the minds of the academics 
rhemselves. The implied 'demand' of employers is a gross distortion of their response 
to calls for discussion and co-operation in planning tertiary education, cf. Buley s 



C()NSE(il?KN('KS OF A CHANGE IN PERCEPTION 



Tin- prwrcdiiiK sections have described how academies design a curriculum without 
l.xViny into account virus on relevance other than their own. The main reason is that 
ttu-v do not experience the other perceptions in a persistent and t e 1 1 i ng manne r . The 
ntii-.r Ii.im lu'.-n porsuaded to take into account other perceptions as a result of con- 
ducting the survi-v described above. The consequential changos that have been made to 
a curriculum, within the scope allowed to an individual, are as follows. 

T | M . [,.-,, ul '.ms ion drawn from (i) the- survey, (ii) the published statements of 

'^ in Avyr^' , .in.l I : : .) numeruu:; 1 i M.-usaionsS held with people responsible for the work 
of professionals is that:- 

:},.- development of skills in analysing complex problems, selecting appropriate 
prinriples and data to solve them, and presenting the results in a convincing 
wiv is' a m<>re valid curriculum aim than the acquis it ion of up-to-date, 
sophisticated, principles and techniques of a particular scientific discipline. 

Following from this conclusion, the curriculum has been modified to al>v the students 
to concentrate on problem-solving and technical decision-making. Each problem has a 
substantial element of un f ami 1 iarity , for the students. It is most noticeable that 
when students first encounter the 'new' type of curriculum they have much difficulty 
in analysts and formulation, even when the technical content is familiar to them. 
Some of the techniques have been reported elsewhere (Prosser, 1975, 1980). 

There is no deficiency of intellectual challenge In a problem-solving curriculum 
- most students find it more demanding of their time and ability, but most recognise 
it as more worthwhile. The whole approach seems to be more consistent with the 
notion of education - less time is spent on reciting and recording factual and theor- 
etical matter; these are obtained from '.ooks or duplicated notes. The time saved 
for the students is spent on them developing or using the knowledge. As the^problem- 
solving curriculum is more consistent with the expectations of tne managers the 
'fit between education and career' is much better than Jevona thought possible. 

A further development has been to question the validity of the divisions that 
academics traditionally make in the curricula, e.g. organic, inorganic and phy - 
chemistry It seems every discipline in physical scir-e ar.d engineering has 
divisions Regardless of how academic scientists choose to divide their cecearcu 
activities and departments - which often do not coincide with the divisions made by 
•ther research organisations - there seems to be a prima facie case for some options 
in science curricula to be related to the functions of scientists in industry ana 
other major types of employment, e.g. research, technical services, production 
supervision, and high school teaching. The differences between these curriculum options 
wnuld be in the tasks set, if problem-solving and technical dec is ion-making urre the 
primary activities, and the diversity of the principles used. The principles would be 
mainly up-to-date, sophisticated and scientific in the rese* option, but would be 
spread over a broad spectrum, beyond the bounds of physical *ce, in the production 

supervision option. The science education course, in whicl -ats stud' con- 

currently for B.Sc. and Dip. Ed., is a stop towards the voc -oriented crse. 

Major c-.ricui.im developments, such as thos« described here, will only become 
widespread i rei < esentatives of the various grou P r> with valid percept ions meet 
together regularly for a sustained and frank exchange of vie"S. The necessary mutual 
understanding between the groups has not been achieved by making speeches and writing 
papers that defend one particular perception. 
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Students' Personality and Satisfaction 

with an Australian University: 
A Study of Interdisciplinary Differences 
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ABSTRACT 

A survey of r>*>2 internal undergraduates (,'U 1 male, 251 female) at the University of New 
Kngland indicated that the majority was fairly satisfied with university life. However, further 
analysis showed important differences in the attitudes of students in different faculties. 
Moreover there was some evidence that the different academic environments experienced by 
students in the various faculties may attract and satisfy students of different personality types. 
The importance of such findings for the proper understanding of students' adjustment to college 
life is pointed out. 
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are pre.-.umablv ini.-uded Li. prnimM r special env i runment s 
IU'\iu-"ir"irP' : ns:, until recentlv Hut.- haw boon relatively Irw systematic 
rharacteristics of those env ironment s . Typically universities 
terms u! f.-rmal I'. it egor i such as their enrolment t igure, 
.:,,.p:l:utl.'!| , ,' , |'.'i..Mi!r| , .'.«' graduate students, research productivity of 
•i.'r-iii- ;l itul ionnl c .-"i-.t i i •.. 'lis hove t hen been conducted us i ng these 
• rI|n ,,; lM1 ,„,!...:■..■•; have been analysed (hlau, 1971; Richards 

iormul categories are undoubtedly usefal and have led to significant 
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hardlv be considered sufficient for understanding the 



, , , lrll , ... , .articular institution. Intuitively it seems even more important 
. .Hoover i.^w .he environment of a university is perceived by its consumers - the 
UiV . lt . ; l)t , ;iit inst i mt i..n. Ihe pioneering work was done by race and Stern (!9bH), 
u . tl ». kt ..| ,,,„!,„[:; whether particular statements about teachers and students were true 
. t J ielr o.ll^v. This genoinl approach -an be criticised for not necessarily 
raiding ■»» accurate account of university life, but it dues allow students to 
...rihe *thit life as thev see it, and this description is true for them no matter 
, w K ,,,,,„..,,■■, [.. other people. As Rogers H*)65> puts it, "The organism reacts to 

, ,. ; it is experienced and perceived. This perceptual field is, for the 

Ml jf. .«,!,. ,i '.v.dhv' *H'«r\ It can be argued that so-called 'objective measures 

1 ' ' par' i'-ular invest ic.ator ' s own subjective perceptions. They do not 

neces'.ar i I ■. i epr.'sent the realitv to which the individual responds. Viewed in this 
I I /lit auv ' sub ] ei t t v i t v involved in a measure of environment is an advantage, not a 
weak tie ss . 

Mist of the eirlv studies investigating college environments have v^ed the total 
college as the environmental unit (Ast in and Hanos , 1969; Richards and Jones, 1970). 
Yet the limited work reported indicates that subgroups of students at the same 

rsitv rr.av perceive the culle.ee environment differently. Blacb and white students 
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tend to have different perceptions of university climate 



at integrated campus^.. . - . . . n1 „> . . , 

Oledecard and Brown. 1969; I'feifer and Schneider, 1974; Willie and Levy, 1972) while 
:i:ales"mav have different experiences at college than females (Field and Schoenfeldt , 
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However, most research has centred on the contention that students studying 



lift erent emir:- 



have different perceptions of the university. Gaff et al (1974) 
f'uind'ciinsiderable "'differences between Dutch students in four university departments 
on most of the dimensions of educational environment that they examined. Surveys of 
universitv students' and teachers' perceptions of the purposes and processes of 
tertiarv education in the United States have also demonstrated consistent differences 
u-cordinc to the major courses in which both groups are involved (Mors ta in , 1 973 ; 
"; M rk md Morstain 1^7H; Wilson et jl, 1975). Stark and Morstain argued that results 
( , t .-,,« h research mav become more meaningful if concentration is placed on program areas 
within institutions. Salziger et al (197V), in their study of students' satisfaction 
with college considered that the students' major fields should be the unit of analysis 
as majors represent the immediate environment - composed of people and act i vities with 
which the students are in dailv contact, This view is also supported by Weidman (19791, 
wh.ee reseireh demonstrated the importance of the contribution of academic departments 
to the non-intellective socialization of undergraduates. However, Braskamp et al (1979) 
in a studv of the degree of undergraduate and graduate satisfaction with their major 
denartment, found field of studv to be unrelated to satisfaction. Thus one aim of this 
research is to further examine interdisciplinary differences in student satisfaction. 

r„ dito there have been few attempts to investigate directly the link Letween 
personal Uv and satisfaction with university. Vet. if the academic environments in the 
various faculties are sufficiently different, it may well he that the type of person 
who is a' home in one facultv may not be happy in another. This contention is 
supported hv work which suggests that different faculties attract stud-nts with 
different attributes (Hansford and 01 pher t . 19 79 ; Katz and Fleming, 19 1) and that 
different cognitive stvles arc differentially adaptive i.. \rts and Science Acuities 
(Hi/gs 1970a 1970b; Cropley, 1967; Hudson. 1968). It is argued that the task of the 
*;oieYice student is largelv one of building upon the highly structured subject material 
with which he is familiar from his school days. On the other hand, the Arts student 
is much more likelv to be faced with relatively unfamiliar material often lacking the 
readilv identifiable structure of Science subjects. The tasks required of the Arts 
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student are directly amtrary to tin- 'closed system' t h i nk i n>* which is often 
ippr.iprl.it i- lor {.ho science student. Wo- mi ^ht predict thai ati inflexible, dogmatic 
.indent would ho more suited to a Science rather t h. in an Arts course. Hi^s (1970b) 
i , ,| mdi-i-l i iud that Science stu'ents srnn-J s i gn i f i can 1 1 y higher on dogmatism than 
lid Art-; students and a 1 so Lhat lor Arts males a significant negative correlation 
between dogmatism and performance was obtained. Additional support is provided by 
rial /.igei ot .il., w!u» t ound t ha ' students' satisfaction was a function of the congruency 
between students' personality ' vpos and collect' environment, analysed by major field. 

This paper examines ditfeient aspects of students* perceptions of Clio University 
.it N,-w Kngluud. 1 he university is situated at AmidaU, a caLliedral city with a 
•» ( »pulation exceeding JO.0OU people, on the north-eastern palteau of New South Wales. 
i r , [u/h the number ul internal enrolments h.id risen to 2 , r >(>G full-time bachelor decree 
students and Ml pos t g raduj t e . Tin* university offers traditional courses in the 
t.u-ulties o| Arts. Science, I'.ducatiun ami Faniiomir Studies. It tends to attract a high 
nroportion or its students from other than the capital cities. Many of these students 
.nrol in the Faculty o 1 Rural Science or the School of Natural Resources. The latter 
provides a t our-year under gr Jiluat e program leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
S.itural K. -sources , a professional course in the science and technology of natural 
resources management. A major feature of teaching is claimed to be the opportunity 
..ti>xvi<i! !»v students tor close contact with members of staff, made possible by the 
.dorar class sf.-.os and the highly residential nature of the university. 

Karlier research at this institution showed significant differences in dogmatism 
among students enrolled in different faculties. However, it was Rural Science rather 
than .Science students who tended t o he the most dogmatic, while Arts students were the 
Last so (Kut /. et a 1 , 1%S). Further, a comparison of dogmatism scores for students 
in i heir second vear with their scores on the same test when entering tertiary study 
showed that there was a general lowering of scores and thus a general decline in 
dogmatism. However, Rural Science students did not conform to this pattern. This 
trend was rout i rmed in these students' third year of study. It appears that an 
tut 1 ex ib 1 e , dogmatic person is likely to be more attracted to the Rural Science Faculty 
and that during the course he may well become even more dogmatic. It is reasonable to 
hypothesise that in the Faculty of Rural Science dogmatism will be positively related 
to satisfaction with the academic life. It is important to note that the School of 
Natural Resources, which muv well attract students similar to those enrolled in the 
Faculty oi Kiiral Science, hid nut begun at the time of the Katz et al study. 

It is with these Austral ion students' attitudes to their university, then, that 
this study is primarily concerned . How satisfied were these undergraduate students 
with life at. Armidale and at: the University of New Rngland? Were there faculty 
ditterence.s in the i r attitudes? Were the personalities of the students related to 
(heir level .if satisfaction with the university? Were these students of different 
personality tvpes more suited to one faculty than another? Thus this research was 
designed to provide a cross-cultural conceptual replication of the research in the 
b'nited States which has suggested "lay value of using the students' major field as the 
unit of analvsis when their Academic) environments are being analysed. 



METHOD 



A batteiv ot inventories was distributed by mail during second term of 1976 to 
every third internal undrrgraduat e student on the university files at that time, 
['sable replies were received from r >h2 students (HI male, 2 S 1 female). This represents 
an efiective response rate of (>0 per cent - fairly satisfactory for this kind of 
approach. Anouvmf Ly was assured as no name or code number was required on the response 
:.'wm. The instruments were an Attitude to University Life Questionnaire and the New 
lug land Personal i t v Inventory (Fitzgerald and Cole, I97h) which measures t_he variables 
n.uioti. ism, rx t ravers i on . and flexibility. In another paper the present author 
-.resents evidence oi the reliability and validity of this personality inventory (Watkins 
. tlJl | Huttie, 1**81). Hie items included in the attitude questionnaire were based partly 
on the responses ot withdrawing, students to open-ended questions about their perceptions 
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ihv university •Waifclns, I l W / » and =1 i «■ i ions with utlui I'nlversi ty of New Kin-land 

«,i udeut s an J ac ademi c s . 

;■;„ '■.!",■; ,, ri1 . r>i:rj ;;,. ( :;i<- ,.• tl, 1 ( > 7 r » > was used to f; 'tor analyse tin- Attitude to 
. nl ..,.^" ilv s.i, t . ..u.-.t'i'..iinjir.- ..nd i\. obtain i actor si'uri-s. Tin.: procedure of Cooley 
„„l !,, lines 114/1) was u^cd t ou.hu l i:ih It i v.i r i a t r analysis of variance of these factor 



RESULTS 



Student Ratings of Importance of Life Areas in Armidale 

Hie students rated how important they considered various areas of their life in 
Ar :»ldaie, using six-point I.ikert scales which ranged from 0 (not important) to 5 (very 
Important). Hie moon responses are shown In Table 1. 

[c .ipp.-arr. that the basic security needs - for accommodation, health, and finance 
wt . rt . lous'i':.! .-I ::,ost important by students. Reereat ion and psychological adjustment 
were also rated a;; very Important. 



Student Ratings of Satisfaction with Life Areas in Armidale 



The students were asked to rate their over-all satisfaction with life In 
■\rmldale using a six-point scale ranging from 0 (very dissatisfied) to 5 (very 
liiLHtU-d). They seemed to be generally fairly satisfied with life In Armidale (mean 
rating = >37) Only 33 students (about 9-8Z) claimed dissatisfaction. Statistical 
tests 'indicated that' there was no significant difference between the sexes with respect 
to their satisfaction with their life in Armidale. 

Th" students' satisfaction ratings of particular areas of life in Armidale arc 
slmum in Table 1. Finance, which the students had earlier rated as being quite an 
Important part of their lives, Is clearly a source of dissatisfaction for many of the 
,,„,„!, However, further analvsis indicated that dissatisfaction with the financial 

of Hie did not contribute significantly to the average student's satisfaction 
with either Armidale or the university itself. 



Student Ratings of Importance of Life Areas at University of New England 



The students were asked to rate, again using a six-point scale, how important they 
mnsldered various areas of their lives as tertiary level students. The results are 
shown in Table >, The students rated course content, assessment methods, their fellow 
students, and the teaching m t a t" I to be the most important aspects of their lives at 
un i vers i t v . 



Student Ratings of Satisfaction with Life Areas at University of New England 



[he students were asked to rate, using a six-point scale, their ovci-all 
;at isfact ion with university life. The mean satisfaction rating was 3-50, indicating 
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thur the majority of student a was fairly satisfied. hi ssat I.st act Ion was claimed by 
70 (l2»VO of the respondents, There was a fairly high correlation (0*67) between the 
students' over-all ratings of satisfaction with life in Armidale and witli life at 
university. Although tin* relationship between these two variables is quite hifih, the 
students euuld apparently distinguish between the university and city areas of their 
lives. No si^ni t leant sex difference was found between the mean ratings of over-all 
rf.it I s t act ion with university life. 

The KLudents' mean satisfaction ratings with various aspects of university life 
are shown in Table 2. The respondents obviously tended to be very satisfied with their 
md to display mild satisfaction with other aspects. Assessment methods 



l el low students 
.ind tutorials wt 



the main areas of dissatisfaction. 



TAHLK 1 : 



^ f 1 mj> o r t a ru; e_ a ml S at is f act io n of _L_ if c Areas in Armidale 



Li 1 e .ire. is 


Mean Ratings 
Importance 


Satisfac tion 


Aicommoda t /.on 


4-11 


3*71 


I ' i n.i nc e 


3«97 


2«63 


I ranspor t. 


3«06 


3-62 


Heal tli 


4-35 


4«14 


Koc ri'at ion 


3*96 


3»83 


Kut er ta i nmeu t 


3-58 


3-45 


Social life 


3*72 


3-61 


Sexual adjustment 


3«59 


3«70 


Psycho logical ad jus tmen t 


3-97 


3-76 



TABLE 2 : iH^J 1 an ce_an d S atisfaction Ra t i ng s o ^_L i _fe_ Arj?as 
at Univers ity of New England 



Life areas 

Admin i s t ra t ion 

Teaching staff 

Fellow students 

Lec Lures 

Tutor i a 1 s 

Course content 

Assessment me thods 

i.'nion facilities 

Social activities on campus 



Me an _ Ratings 
Importance Satisfaction 



75 
98 
16 
57 
67 
34 
22 
24 
14 



•02 
•30 
•85 
• 10 
•96 
•16 
'78 
'42 
►14 



Factor Analysis of Attitude to University Life Questionnaire 



The 38 variables contained in the Attitude to University Questionnaire were 
subjected to a principal axis factor analysis (1) followed by the normalised Varimax 
pret odun' . Usintf Cattell's scree test, fo-»r factors were retained. These factors 
,i, coutiLed for }7*J per cent of the variance. 

The interpretation of these factors appears straight forward . Satisfaction wi th 
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university Ufu has been split into two faclors. Factors I d^O" of variance) and II 
(H-b*.) refer to satisfaction with and Importance of social aspects of tertiary Lilt.-, 
respectively. Factors 111 (9-5".) and IV (7-2%) refer, respectively, to the satisfaction 
with and importance of academic aspects of university life. A factor score was 
calculated fur each subject for each of these four factors. The internal consistency 
of the items constituting these factors was satisfactory, a be I nr. of the order of 0-75 
in each case . 



Multivariate Analysis of Factor Scores by Faculty 



A multivariate analysis of variance was then conducted on these four sets of factor 
scores, with facult> as the Independent variable. The results are shown in Table J. 
The value of 'Ulks* . ambdu was 0-94, while the over-all i"(16,168J) for centroid 
dlserinln itlon was 2-09, ( £ -01). Thus it is clear that there was a definite 
Ai\ fer.-nce in the attitudes of students in at least some of the different faculties 
towards the ^c^vmlc and social aspects of their university life. The data suggest 
that differences in attitudes to academic life largely produced this result. 



rABI.K i: 



U n I v a r i_a t e_An a l ysis of Factor Scores by Facu Uy 



Variable 



Satisfaction with social life 
importance of social life 
Satisfaction with academic life 
I mpor tance of academic life 



1-85 
1-50 
1<98 
3-01 



NS Indicates F value is not significant at -05 level. 



NS* 
NS* 
NS* 
•01 



The Scheffe multiple-comparison test indicated 
(£ < -05) were found between the following pairs of 
academic life between Arts and Science; Sciei.ee and 
Studies and for Impo rtance of academ ic life between 
tlie mean satisfaction scores for each of the faculti 
were considerably less satisfied with academic life 
Economics students. Science students also considere 
to be less important than did Arts students. 



that significant differences 
faculties: for satisfaction with ^ 
Rural Science; Science and Economic 
Arts and Science. Examination of 
qh indicated that Science students 
than were Arts, Kural Science, and 
d academic aspects of college life 



Academic Attitudes by Faculty 



Differences in the academic environments of the various faculties were investigated 
by comparing their students' lrnortar.ee and satisfaction ratings of the academic aspects 
Included in this study. The remits are shown in Table 4. 

The Scheffe multiple comparison test indicated significant < £ « -05) differences 
i„ a o»e academic aspects between the following pairs of faculties: for im portance . of 
lectures between Arts and Science; Arts and Rural Science; Arts a n d Economics, Rural 
ScToT^Tand Natural Resources; for importance of tutorials between Arts and Science, 
Arts and Natural Resources; Science and Rural Science; Science and Economics; Rural 
Science and Natural Resources; Economics and Natural Resources; for importance of 
•issessment methods between Arts and Science; Arts and Economics; Science and Rural 

S^kcV and Economics; for satisfaction with tutorials between Arts and Science; 
Science 'and Rural Science; Science and Economics; for satisfaction with course .content 

< i 
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between Arts and Rural Science; Art.;; ami Natural lit 1 sua r ce s ; S< • fence and Kural .irii'iu'i 1 ; 
Kural science ami Fconomics; tor sal i s f a c L io n w i th_jisscssmen t^ me thods between Arts and 
M'it'iit'i'; Seieiue and Kural Science; Sc icmi' and Kconomi cs . 



TAiU.K U : A 1 1 . 1 1 v si a o I V ; i r lanci' o I Ac a d em i i _ A It ill i d e s_Jiy__ F J £uU _y 



A cad em i c 


areas 




P 


I mpor t ance 


of 


Leach inn s t a f f 


1 -6 j 


NS* 


impor t .iih'i' 


of 


1 o( t ures 


o-l 1 


•0U1 


! mport ance 


of 


tutorial s 


12-50 


•001 


I mport ance 


of 


course con t ent 


1 - SO 


NS* 


Import Lin ci" 


of 


assessment methods 


• s r > 


•001 


Sat i s fac t i< 


Ml 


with teaching staff 


()• 11 


NS* 


Sa t i.si.u-i i« 


Ml 


w i th 1 ec Lures 


I • 38 


NS * 


t i -.t a» t 1 1 


HI 


with tutor i a 1 s 


\ • Jo 


•01 


Sat i s t ac t i i 


Ml 


with course con r lmiI 


5-99 


•001 


Sat i h fue t i< 


Ml 


wi tii assessment methods 


W«'3 


•001 




»t 


I' vu 1 uc is not s ie.n i t i can t at • 0 L > 


! eve 1 




tabu: > 




Analvsis of varianee of Personal itv 


Variahli 


•s by Facu 1 1 v 



.a 1 i t \ 



Fxr rave rs ion 
Fl ex Lb i 1 i ty 
Neure Lici sm 



4-13 
0-68 
2 . 3 2 



•01 

NS* 
•05 



*NS indicates F value was not significant at *05 level. 



Kx.nninat ion ot the means of Hie students' ratings for each of the faculties 
indicated the foil jwing: Arts students considered lectures to he less important than 
did students in other faculties; Science and Natural Resources students felt tutorials 
to be less ortnnL than did other students; Science students were the least concerned 
with thei; .-ssmont methods - although assessment was still rated by them to be quite 
Important : lence students were the least satisfied with both tutorials and assessment 
methods about halt" the Science students heiin; dissatisfied with them; Kural Science 
students were rather dissatisfied with course content - far more than were other 
students. Some implications of these findings are discussed later. 



Faculty Differences in Personalities 



Students in different faculties were compared with respect to neuroticism, 
ex t ravers ion , and flexibility by means of multivariate analysis of variance. The 
results arc shown in Table "i . The value of Wilks' lambda was 0*93 while the over-all 
!•'( 1 , 1 '<»0) for centroid discrimination was 2*39 (p_ < *01). Therefore a significant 
multivariate difference in these personality variables was found between the faculties. 
Fx t ravers i on apparently largely accounted for this findinp,. The Seheffe multiple- 
comparison test showed that significant differences (p ^ # 05) in extraversion were 



7 r 
i c 



o 



ihfthi't hlumtum uVncu/Wi and lh'vvU>;wu-n> .'« /. N» 2, WN2 



. .„.,.,.,„,„ tiu- milnwin-,; p.i i i-; oJ .acuities: Ait:; and Srieiu e; Arts ami Kural 
i lt .- i,u' Natural Kosour. es ; Snuhv ,mJ Kural Science; Uiir.il Sch-moaud 

„..,,'.,. . . .-newi, and Natural Resources. Inspeet ion showed Ouil Uural Science and 
, ,i ..indent , wore shyii t icantlv n.ore i n t rover t ed than students in other 

|, -., j'.-i, t \ tv .n.'.ested lint tin- isolated existence oi ten lf.l by Kural 
'„"., :; , llm ,t| ;;,,,,„!,,',':, I es las larmers, park taucrcs, i-L*-.) would at I ran 

1 M t I - Vt'I t I'll S t udt'M t . 



Personality Correlates of Attitudes to University 

Ihl . Him-*' [«•■ i -iv.na I I t v variables Included in this study w.-n- correlated wit.li Liu: 
, ■ lor , a , ri ., r.-uM.'ntim; attitudes to university Mie. The results .ire- shown in 
,Me r>. As would k- predicted, extravertod students tended to lend more i tnpor tancc 
!,\,„d he mere satisfied with their social lite than did introverted students, 
'l,.<lM.- ..indent-, tended to rate their social I iff to be nuirt- important but loss 



I AIM. I! '» ■ 1 1 1 1 ro 1 at i ■ mis o ! 



Personal i tv Variables w i th /\JiJj^id>L' ; - JLll-J^l^'.^i^-ly 



Personal itv -.rial Social Academic Academic 

...iri.,!,!,..! satisfaction importance satisfaction importance 



! ' x t. r a v i- r s 1 1 m i 
Kl ox ihl 1 if v 
Sen ret i i sn 



• 1 :> : 

- * J h ; 



>y --07 -07 

11* -* 1 3 A "01 

•07 -*05 



•01)1 
•1)1 



: ',I.K / : Correlations Botwo_o;> _rs^njij _itv_ _VarJajajJj^LJlHl 
A o a d o mi c S a t i s 1" a c t_L o a_J^ _Fac ail_tv 



i'orsMnalif. AMi . Science I:' 1 "' Kronemi 

var iables 



Natural 
Resources 



Sc icucc 

(N=f)l) (N=10A) (N=)'0 



v t ravers 1 1 
• < i 1 1 i 1 i t 
iro t i <• i ; 



-•09 



Kl.'xihi 1 i t v 



•06 -09 *06 

_.;>7* -•'♦8-r 
• 28* '03 "*3t 



• OS 
•01 



mtis'vii,/ than mure ri-Ld students (perhaps reflecting the highly organised social 
irti-Lties at this university, which the more flexible students may find restrictive). 
'\VuroLL. i^n was s i vn if leant 1 v negatively correlated with satisfaction with university 
soei-il life, indieatin;: that, predictably, the less stable, more anxious student was 
or ten less able to erijov his social activities than his better adjusted peer. None of 
the personalis variables was significantly related to the importance attached to the 
■c idemit side of college life. The correlations between these variables and 
sit istact'f.m with academic life were also very low when the total student sample was 
considered. However, an interesting picture was indicated when these data were analysed 
hv laeultv. This is shown in Table 7. 



Ulghvr Etl\n t\imn Hwtmh nnti Dei rloffftu-nt VW /, A'fJ :.», IUH'J 



Neurol icism and i n I le i l» i I i t y wie both slgui 1 leant ly (/>< -U'j) positively 
• i i'i * 1 .1 1 cil with a.-ndemir satisfaction tor Rural Sc i i-ikt and Natural Resources students 



tin it ap| 

.1. ill I l.'K. 



tlt.it the ni.uv anxious, duc,mat i c student was mure satisfied with the; 



CONCLUSIONS 

It is ch'.ir thai the majority of these students was sat iaf led with Lheir life both 
in Armidale an.l at the University of Now Kugland. However, there was evidence of major 
tilt I eri'iiei'ii in tin- attitudes ol students in different faculties to academic aspects of 
l0 !l«v,e I [\v - ih»- Science students boing considerably loss satisfied with their academic 
oiwi rowruMit (particularly tutorial!! and assessment methods) than Arts, Rural Science, 
and Kcunomics students. This may be partly due to (or Lhe cause of?) the high failure 
rate amongst Science students at this University. 

Kurul S.ieuce students wore far more dissatisfied with the content of their courses 
than other students. Kailier research lias suggested that Rural Science students often 
I,. It tholr i-ourst'n to be too theoretically oriented whereas they were more interested 
in prarUrjl applications of scientific principles (Watkius, 1977). 

Students in various labilities also often showed difference:; in the importance they 
placed on the tarots of their academic life. This may well he. a reflection of the 
different academic tasks they are lacing (o.g . tutorials are important in Arts rather 
than in sc i enre-based courses). Multivariate analysis showed that there were 
.personal itv differences among students in different faculties - Rural Science and 
^Natural Resources students being significantly more introverted than other students. 
Vurthor analysis suggested that the more neurotic, inflexible student was more satisfied 
wYrh those faculties. This finding is consistent with that reported by Katz et al, 
whise research further indicated that Rural Science students are likely to become more 
dogmatic as they progressed through their course 

It is true that the detailed results of this study may not be generalizable beyond 
tivts particular Australian university. However, this research does support, from 
a c\oss-cul tnral perspective, the claims of Stark and Morstain (1978) and of Natziger 
et a^lsM975) that different academic environments may be experienced by students in 
different faculties at the same university, and that students of different personality 
types may^be attracted to and satisfied by these different environments. 

WhetheV.these considerations could or should be taken into account by university 
selection coiAnittees is a debatable point beyond the scope of this article. Yet these 
factors s^bui'd not be overlooked by counsellors or researchers if they wish to 
understand the environment to which the college student is trying to adapt (even though 
the size of the correlations indicates that the degrees of relationships involved are 
not sufficient for diagnostic purposes). This seems to be particularly important, as 
reviews of studies of student withdrawal in America have indicated the influence of the 
students' integration into the academic and social aspects of college life on their 
decision to persist or withdraw from their course (Pantages and Creedon, 1978; Tinto, 
1975). Tliis finding is supported in the Australian context by a recent major study by 
Williams (1982). The latter study, which involved students from fifteen Australian 
universities, showed that students who later withdrew from their courses had less 
positive perceptions of and were less satisfied with their university experiences than 
chose who persisted with their studies. Moreover, recent research in the United Kingdom 
(Ramsden, 1979), since replicated in Australia (Watkins, 1982), has demonstrated that 
students' perceptions of their tertiary learning environment influence their approach 
to study and then- the quality of their learning. 
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FOOTNOTE 



( \) a , ,,j»v oi the l.n-tor unalvlir -mint Ion is available [nun the author. 
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Counsellor Contribution to Academic Goals: 
A T\ -a to Wc^k J. proach 



C. Williams 
U iversitj 



id M. Shaw 
<r Sydney 



AhSTKA<T 

University teaching so often far use .alusively en *J e scn.r-ct b^ing ;au;jht . nd cakes little 

cognizance <>i the problems of the learne r of H 1 le;'rrmj_' piri:ess. his > .a per outlines an 

I'xamp!." of how the skills of a person out : >e the re.sj.ons'hle indium department (in this rase a 

voun^ellor) were used to help Architertur -tude.Ms achieve the de f .ir rt d ac^demi' 1 outcome. The 

counsellor's involvement had addit : <Mal I efi*s >r the sri.KMM', concerned. A raw s made for 

utilising* such a model for the bene! ' of vide* - « ^ge of studvnts. 



(-live Williams, B.A., ri.Kd.(Qld) Ph.D. (Iowa), K^lt'sS D>?^or o'.' the Counselling Service at 
tin University of Sydney, AusU.oiu. lie ha.s worked as a ti:«cbcr, guidance officer and clinical 
\ ■ yhnlogist and was a counsellor a* the L'uivrrsiiv of o^vasland for ten years prior to his 
■ippointment to the Dirt torship at Sydney in 1971. lb is the co-author with Kristine Sodersten 
of Both Sides **f *hr Door: An Insitfhc into the Therapeutic Experience and of twenty -one papers 
and research monographs. 

Morriee Shaw, B. Arch.(Mell).) is a 'ecturer (part-time) in the Department of Architecture, 
I'nivrrsiiy of Sydney. He is formei.; a professional musician (violinist) and has a wide range of 
cr^uivc interests. He has b en instrumental in arranging practical projects of social significance 
for st : lent* in the first year Architecture course. 
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irK-r of veais first yeai A - ' h : * e ct.ur t: 



the UriL'.viui«-y of f.ydney 



ir. =osivjj;ity projects, u: which they liav- Leei. r e^ons lble both for 
-nuctior, of buildings and recreation areas. They have hud the 
■ • 1 1 v with - clivr.t, such as the Education Department or a 

h has rur.d.:.: f h.- i :l jt-ct, .md gain experience ir. seeing the 



;.]h t»_- ItS COI.ClUS 



.nients is.vi'lv..-,- :n .i^h i'ioj«fts not 
tiu: hud * ■ lean, ti : unction «u; ■> nu'mi 
vet- tiit.t it wan clear V, the lecturer in charge that the student: 



c on t. r i bute the i r i r.d i vi dv. j 
«; i ijn and cons t met i or. team 



:e; area J'c* a team-wor.-; at p r ■- 
..j .^t-ivi -f ir, hel: ir.a students 



sought the cooperation of the 
?lop the essential ir.ter-[ ersonal and 



«. i - . 



,;h.i I >:;•.;»■ :cr the >• . M'lloi wjt, • ..■ help students, used to a competitive 



Lionet? was lewcird^d, to arm'*: at a conroi uus by which 



it- si sr. was accepted to which all felt committed, rather than to ch^.e.e the "best" 
"l -?\ submitted hv one or their number. The latter solution could be expected to 

, ivl; ; -, . i; >d ^-miotitLon rather than a harmonious working relationship necessary 
t the H'i n,q h'tion of the practical const ruction exercise. 

Th- i t j c a. :, jx: t-d was one ccmmor.ly used ir. human relations g-oups, the 

:V .... hLing on the cor.':;ift of coKw.unication skills. Issues of trust and 
w.we > >'i l"t-.-d and the method adopted was to set students a practical exercise 



they wor'ced on this exercise they were videotaped and 



Mi- videotape was later used to illustrate the effects cf their behwiours. By this 



reaching corison.sus , While 

..., ; .,h issues a^domi nance, withdrawal and resentment were highlighted and their 
elfects explored. 

For .-xdTile the irost dominant perse-:. :n one group learned that although some of 
the ethers allied his force fulnes s and confidence, they al- res .nted his tendency to 
ignore their qiraons, and some of them, mi particular, led. unwiWing to cooperate 
with him. The effects of such feelings on their wcrking ce ' ?«-ionsh ir-s and their 
capacity ' to bring the project to a successful coned- -ion we: tne*. exanuc ed. 

The nature of the practical projects and th-- nature o f the counsellor's contri- 
bution, evolved over th.- y-.us. Initially the cc ..nsollor was not irvi ted to participate 
until the students had b«-gun their individual designs. The time cf involvement was 
quickly changed to allow the counsellor to work with the students from the outset so 
that: the destructive development of rivalry and competition was forestalled. In the 
first few projects only a volunteer group of about fifteen students participated, 
hater an attempt was made to give all first ye«r students the opportunity to par tic i- 
I ate. In this case the number- (about SO) were too great for one counsellor to cope 
with and a model was developed whereby eaon student group allocated particular 
responsibilities to each member. ' :■.«■ member of each group was allocated the responsi- 
bility of being the group facilitator whose responsibility was to help other members 
work together as a team. Ail :hese facilitators met with the counsellor who provided 
roth training and support. 

As one would expect, the effectiveness of the student facilitators was variable. 
However, the model adopted, in which one professional person, by working through 
others, can have so:r2 impact on the communication of about 80 persons, is a model 
worthy 'of attention. Here the counsellor has a teach in,, role, though the mode of 
teaching is ''M-Tly experiential rather than didactic. 



K VALUATION 



A sloping program of consultation such as that outlined rarely has a true 
,v,Uuati\,;\:onuonent built in to it. That was true in this case also. Nevertheless, 
s ome information is available which can be used to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
consultation This information is derived from tiiree sources - from the student 
partial ants, fr<n nor.- involved staff members and from academic performance. 
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//;<'..' ri/r.. !i.,, r ,h m,t i h i , .". 7^.- 'if V--.' /. \« ' L'. mi' 

r:-:r. -ho very . rat. time of counsel lui involvement, students reported to their 
r ^-ru that they had found the communications exerciser, of value to them, particularly 
:: . t.*'l; lr.j r :;«*r gain confidence in the * r ab_ ; ty to work with others - and ultimately 
v:»f. •• tail members r.cred that, compared with students in previous years, 

»;,-.•:.»« ::ist y.jdi t '-i den ts wuti; j*.-i>» ral ly Less defensive about putting forward their 
! i,. d ., i;f tei lr.g uor.struct 1 w i-i 1 • inssn of each other's work. Levels c student 

: .1: 1 1 1 pat U'li , ■.xuit idcn-.'i.' and t. jj -t"iLi. were, al ' judged to have increased, while 
im; icvemen* :» in at a r r -rf t u.iei;t i liter act ion had also been noted. 

Thes.- dove lo; mentis arc all desirable in their cwn riyht and would provide justifi- 
titi'.T, tor the : :.d us ion of trie communications component. However, they did not 
c; v;.:l- any evidence that the counsellor's involvement had any effect on the quality of 
s* -*d»T.» p u r f.-r man o . E vent ual ly , some information on this? issue did become available. 

t..,.. ' :)..ca..!«<n or. which the counsellor worked with the first year students, 
all c ; th» - s-r- ir.vul vd in working on school playground projects. There were several 
...uch ;:rojtcL;;, each mvclv.n.g ;roups of about fifteen students. For various reasons 
i:, :1 udir.-j chur.ves in resj cr.si: i 1 lty for the first year program, only one group was 

vr.l ... 1 i-cmr.ur.i cation component, this croup working with a counsellor in the same 
;:.i:ir..-r as \ n»v:.ot;s years. At the completi. : of their projects each student had to 

.in- !; : : ::\ -i'.al work, book outlining the r cure of the design problem and the 
r : solution. When tile i5tudt.-r.ts 1 work had been graded it was noted that all 

i'.'i.ie; . who nud been in the group with the communications component were graded at the 
»,, r 0 t th«- Moreover, the persons responsible for their grading were not the 

persons supervising this particular group and, therefore, had no bias in their favour. 

Academic staff n, \ only commented on the quality of the design solutions achieved 
but aiso comment ed that the group were so much more aware of how to go about achieving 
.1 satisfactory solution. 

The important message to be learned from the series of experiences outlined in 
this taper is that there is more to the learning experience than the provision of 
subject ratt<»r . Emphases in tertiary teaching are too often placed exclusively on the 
nature and chdil* j ". ' "' of the academic content. Too little attention is paid to the 
of lear-.11. * or to the factors which facilitate the learning process for the 



nt. vur .-c: erier.ee with Architecture students has demonstrated that by helping 

rare of personal and inter-personal issues the quality of the work is 



tnem 

enhanced while i;n- learning experience proves to be more satisfying. 

.t is not sufficient for counsellors to work with students alone, for 



sTt/jTers onu 



tutors are important persons in the day to day interaction with student 



it r.'lj S 



r.'-ed to understand the communication issv es which, have been explored 
l-»-!wi»<T. students and counsellor. Therefore, future developments of such programs 
should provide for academic staff to participate. By so doing it should be possible 
to achieve a situation in wh : jh many staff nembors become competent to conduct similar 
programs for students while counsellors fill a purely consultative role. By this 1 leans 
staff resources can have maximum: coverage and if the counsellor is effective in a 
m -aching role, there should be no loss in effectiveness of the program. 

t : - :-, r .g to rr-. su'-h a development could be expected to enhance the quality of 

•:■ - : nt o rac t : ' Mi within the university. 
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Review Articles 



The Journal of Tertiary Education Administration: 
The First Thousand Days 



i- ! .u.neh nig i>l a jnu rn.i 1 , especially one c one e rned with an area in which there 
: > » .»ki|».m if iv<-]y little -.cholarly activity, rails for considerable nerve at the best 
•of time», but when that area is the adm i n l st ra t l on of higher education institutions, 
what is called fur ts net m-re nerve, but good old-fashioned cheek as well. 

Mier: t lie JournaJ o f 1 e rt i a ry l.ducn t i on a 1 Adm i n i st rat ion was f»~st mooted the 
*yni. ■ 1 M'?--d with laughter, but the editors have- shown in no uncertain mariner that 
' htie i •» i ndf-d .i demand for a quality periodical in the field. 

. mir...-, us luiimlcrs were helpr-d considerably by the Kellogg Foundation funds 
*huh -Aire di.i:i:nd !-.'»! through Huh M<(!aig's Institute of Kduca t iona 1 Administration at 
th.- Un \\ • ■ r •. i r of New fngland. hike so many other areas of development in the theory 
and pi\ut ;ce of tertiary education Kellogg funding provided the priming funds fo "get 
t !a' ha I 1 re 1 1 nig" . 

'■• tir.-.i : ■■■■if appeared . October 1D7! 1 and ir has appeared six-monthly since 
Mm--. I..: the ,>urp«>\- . of t hi i lev lew article I was ,ent five issues - Vol.1, 
v - •■, ■ '"i'l 1 : through »o Vol. 3, No. I, May 1 u S 1 ; hence my reference in the title 

' l b (> ; i r • t Mi on Minu da \ .' 1 , 

in *..*.■ V'-rv firs- issue Colin Plowman, President of the AITHA, pointed out that 
the .,\<'.unui ■ aid fulfil two key functions - the dissemination of knowledge in areas 
i»r , "n. cni t.i ::,l»!T-> and t hi' report inn of the activities of ' ae Institute and its 
,,! u'- '»■■.. \> hi- .o o'.uvif ly put it, theie was a significant lack of discussion and 
^ .'T-un .cat i-Mi in Vr.( r.u i.i in topics related to tertiary education and especially to 
the idmi n i •» t r 1 1 ii»ii of tiM't c. ry i: ' 'utions. 

:hi-. pa;--r ! ahout r in first of '..olin Plowman key functions: onl_ indi\ ulna 1 
^ J i = v . .in •r. whet !ier tie 1 Journal has acted ;is ;i satisfactory reporter of 
f h ! e a i : e ' . ,ir i.ur ,. 



THKOKY, RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 



; : in -t ,;1.iih >■ it i ■-, obvious that t lie .Joimia I is designed to cover a broad 
!>:■■ if i!if«T" >i '". "i what i »; often loosely referred to as the "theoretical" through 
th- "pi-.uti. i!". ! , an attempt to classify articles according to their "theoreti- 
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ERIC 



■ I t :. i: ;::«.■ .11 : u 



■ ,, i ■ - ■ I 
,t :-i l -i:t 



. I. Ill,- .■■ •'l.'.UM dl-'Vi ' 

■ , : i 1 1, us.. ■ f ■ - ill n" . ^ 



I : . - i:. i I,- : ■ r.i 1 i ii 
In.it. Ihm.I 



u W ' : • • • ■ • : « • * i 
It;- 1 1 r !•■• Mil I I 



, ! !.. in. Vi ! r.il 
l i ; i .; M.i ii.i .'.».' r pill 1 »ul 1 1 



.... . I.. ca-.i-r ,! i 'ft !u- «' : ■ ■ t . 

. : : i,,. '.!.n, i.m i .iii t I... .'..'.«■ • I ' '1-m ; " r ' 

; : . ,, . ,n» t n! I hi- \u-.l r,i 1 I -in " ■ ■■ 1 >' 

! , . '.;•».!, ill.', il n-.-M lj , !»■ '"l 111 l*"-" ' • 

;„..,.. 1 1 •■ art u Ir, do rc-flecl t i;r p rob 1 ei:ir, 

. , tin- a.-calh-d Mo.ady .talc ;nul 

-M>ir:t . !■ mu-.1 be -aid ritfht away th.it one <>t 
^'Vnc'. Journal tin- lack of .irtu-k's which report on 
, .. . , 1 1" "i:, ; . . . : ; ■. 1 . ■ • I 1 <-■.'','' ■ ulisi i u l M r.i t : ■ *n . 

■; . i ; . ,nr t 'i'IU-'.TIM-.!. il I < " : , for 



ii . : ii... . ii. mm 

1 1 1 1 . [ i ■ >M I «. Il 1 1 1 
| ., , ,;r I .■ i i [ i t !..- ! .M '■ ■>! 1 he 1 !" IVMM ia ll C Olli 



u I, ») fit nr. I Mm i. ms and t In* i r : loin n M all 



, t , ... , ins thr i!i : ■■• tor ' ll point out that uni\»-: ■' n ,s ,r ' J 

, '. , . j rvCrpt lb--. ' but IhiTi" is some nMivity, much ot 

' . ' !' \ '."it ] \ lit'r!-' -.ad to - " lit;'" :«-nort intf in tlu- dimrnuj ot" the 

i']!, .- .'■„.,.! a,.,!,-,-', .m.l loctural ■ ''die-, -i tin- area w!u,h arc known to m«. 

, , , . , j • n. > 1 1 1 f i 1 1 * 'hi' ■ i ' : ^' I he .Mania 1 con- i st 

, t „, fl , M r t ■: . ■ .. ions ot homely truths aiu. 

}...'.; |11S ; 1 »,.. ' ri ,.ht. I'.-rh.i,.'. the rr;.,,!. o-t.- ' i.^.-cr. > rob i n f ; stud j^s^ i s 

rh-.-ir inpopul .! r 1 1 . . invest n'.n i-n- int ■ 
:-t u-ul.ir! v p-pul.tv with ri.i »'.e r , .i:' i 
... h i , k l.t'- - u i i iv.p.ir i ■« >:i l1 t" ! be 
•'r-T ..ntvrpri-." I'm' ; i '.'.l*-' Al rways. 

ivoub-J :•>■ inu'.l .luthor'". l- thai o," u,i :-'■>-. Indeed, 
' , 7" 1 :' . ■ 'irr :,r';..lrs fcllh'h '.rt ..lit -ir ch»".iv«- M .istructs which 

■" , " - ' ■ ■ it 'M.,< o (" i .r/.i n : - i r i mi;! I b- iviuiir. hi * h i ;iuth(jr, 

'.r ■ ■ ■ -., .. : it sut-J. :.. expl:u:. .'.'l!V. In the wo.iH of 'ohn 

■-II,,..,,., ... »hi- ".^x pr;ict ical of nil thu.'.'s, beeause rhe 

i'j!l.- M ... ,.i ti.. •..::>■.'■ ^>!" ittontioii h -vond nearby purpose anJ do-.irc 



.if rnana t . .:.-'Ut have never been 
;n ted out nearly twenty years 
: . .ii European Airways and the 



ii..: onal 



I, . t . ,,ir.. ■;, tli- . r-atiiMi of i iU r and f a r t hvv - rt-.-i hip/, purposes, 
Ii. rui- ii'-e of .i much wider .uul deeper r.'injv ^'P.ditions 

t h,n wimv expressed in the observation of prniitiv- oractLcal 



tlM f!u . !..,,,:■■ aved from beini: a resea reh/ 1 heory ..eland by The 

. ' . ' .. , .i-. , r> in-, Norman Uufty who, interest J ' V, I y enough, 

\ I . ' n ls th;eo contributions are all dusi/.^cd to 



,i on i vr 



. -Mi-it ior ind ir. - ..u»n! as tl ood .ehriarly articles should, Mc con- 
»\>l pre ^tariMi tn \ead t -;:i;e bee i sion-Mak in^' tVol.5, No.:) with the hypothesis 

,f ,11 otpiCt memlxM-'. -vrre eleet.d. and elected their own chairman, 
t , n ,..nhn : ■ conunittee- would not change to any marked decree. [hero 
Mll ld [„. , f-ndoney to elect deans because of the influence seen to origi- 
lu ' tt . m the.r Personal status and powers of persuasion and an the light ot 
th,. .ibscncr of'evidence that their value structure was inconsistent with 

bo 



//■,:»., > h\tn 



li, ,t 1 1 ' < h -I'u! /'.I ■ :<>j»rirrit \',,( /, .V,, f?>S 
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ERLC 



T 1 : '! ,'. Ill 1 > t ! ! > >II I I Hi: I 1 • I . i'M It t h »' I O «nv .unn ■ CliaUiM' 111 

■ •■ . . it : « »n l i T ! ■ u: l "iv. i >■ ■ J m us ii j - ■ i •■ u- li t h.i i t h« 

n > j . ■ ( ,,!-■;. 1 - i. ■ . i j hi ■■ • . >■ 1 1 ti; * .i r l u 1 1 "Are h:i ; vers 1 1 l Hat i nii;i 1 
' [ ', , , t . .' , ', ■.. . ,*:,!. li, I ■ 1 1 . iU)\ i nu:;.ber ul II:. author*'., he developed 

ij M j ..■«'!.! : ■ i . • i ■ j , » [ i | 1 . " 1 <"»■,»' 1 '• ■. i »l J J) 1 i *»1 trtllT.lt 1 t iM ' , llO i d 1 llg 

.;.;.■..! - r i . m " . . a I » ■ ' . ^ "in 1 ud I n\\ . t . 1 1 « rH I ' 1 I : ' .Tllilo 



u-.iiUsr.K admin '.t ratm .lunild he i-vei ■ watchful of tl. fallacy 
i.iK-M-t'.'iU' an J the in of over - s i nip 1 1 1 icat ion . He will 
:,i i nd i nc, u t" t hi' s. i ! ue ■■) i' appoa r i ng rat 1 una 1 even in n rcum- 
r h>- ,tch : ". t ; u i 1 1. 1 . h.;ppy .tale l ■'. impus s i b 1 c . " 



n i : i ■ i r I i » - r- ,i:M> I , " 1 in a 
. . i ! i ! i: .!»■.! 



,in-l iiraiUi'c Opi-rat inn" (Vol.J, No. 2), 



. •].,' :,,,iii>j- U'-,.«>n to !•»• learned l t he apparent i neff ia" t i vuiu-ss of 
•;>!■ '■■*!. j t i ' ■ . Ii'jjm >c rac v by con si 1 1 uency election or by group [the Staff 
, ..i, i i'ii-n) .iiwl the I'ftVi't ivciu'.ss of delegation or participative 
• ;• •, ... [ n '. t 1 1 u t i on - w ide decisions should be ni i n i in l sed and made by 

ill . > t t " ' ' i. iVw uuit i vat i dim 1 advan t a g e s appear to accrue fro- 
• ■ i ; [ ) ; , 1 ; • p : - i ' ■ u T , 1 1 iv*' hod I e ". . " 

rut r v , on" i ■ i ' i ' ; . hy t fir i e 1 1'vance of lilies t ert on ' s ohservat ion , "1 liave 
r<uT}i .old it ■. no .>'\\- >■ ." .lust :.o. I' r ac t i t i one i* s need researchers 

, , ■, i ... i i ■ . , i \ i,i remind their; t Ii.it "common sense" doe', not always hole' the 
■he r !!:.-' >■! 1 1 : univer-.itv .a vii:: i in ' rat ion an\ i;iore than, it does in the iiatu.^. 



■f lc 
Hit 



..■.•a, .. Ic rs : .u:d;ih 1 e that .: wide r.iiii;! 1 id' practicil approach, shiold 
th" dnarnal''. articles. \s Campbell and others put it i n Admin i St ra- 
i i,u i do t (i Ac T : on : 



i--t te^ts hi., predk't mhi., he 1 l hi i . s hi' atten fc i" T i to ... 
. ■){' realit\ , i :i.iiri;ii: the wealth of other proce:-. '" *• occurring 



a : i o ni I 



■ manage 
•Id of t : 



.-. ir i a i • 
here and 
a ... v I t . , 
■ ■I re. 1 1M> 
re i ;h a 'e it.' 



the i-everii". I; l '■ t .:■ . omplex, baffling 
it i'. the oiuquo, Oiih rr; .• situation with 
ion uid i t i . «»un i a-.! of i .1 io .yucrat ic characters . 
mlii the tu-\t piece, acting; hack on it to 



i;ti, Ic on 



ad;:i in l - t r . ' m- ' s w«.. rid is i< • • i 1 a-prescn ted i n the wr i t i nc. . of the 
•, t pro 1 i : 'i c c on t r l but or , Ka , Ma v\\ l n son , 'ho enierc.es as a "d - ■er" . 

lin.mct.il niana.'.'- r i " I'lu- I- i :ianc i a 1 Man a c,e r - St ewa 1 d o r lait re- 
. . ; , and ■ hi ! ni ! | "i.nerc.y Man:»c.enien t at t he Lin i ver s i t y of 



; i i ; " <••!( ; . i >f t h< - ! uc 1 1 
adn i c i 'Tr it or . Uea i i nc, t 
•r. f .• ' a*'--' r< ■ f e rerce t ■ • "tin 
a ■ ' jor.cent of i he t'l 



.e:. .■• * at i on of challenges facing 
pipers, one is struck by the 
a; confusion of the adminis- 
■ ■ idm i n i s t ra t o r prre.es :", i *: "the 



CONTUIBITOKS 



vpr i n 



k ! i 



,■ j ■ ■ , i ■> t .er i ou-; reader it is ol>v iuu . ' h " an ou t st and i ng aspect of the 
.eniorit\ and functional mix of its cont . luiitors . Authors include 
a:tute-, Professors , Deans of f ; .iculties ,...d Schools, Registrars and a 
nioi* [."Cturers. Academe mixes admiralily here with administrators. 



fhrjnf Ktlumtum Hwnn-h timl Orvdupmvnl Vol I, X<> 2, IUH'2 



■\ .. mi- ••■ , • ii i - -11 v i * ' 

.-■(. . 1 i. IMS. i t : i! »'!■ !. 

t ., .Ml,' I : t ., I i ! i-.! ! '.r li • i ; 

;». ; 1 i ' !>•■ '• ' 1 I *' 

i . In -r I ii-- a:-«-. 

|„, • v. l it-' it" "it 'Hi I , 

Ml i > "'! "lie.--. ' 1 1 



.,, t .,. |, ,, N .-,1 I.-. [• i int in,: tall ■ i; i ven b\ swme vrry 

,11, h p.- : it t t i tt,- : .r ..Mil'- »»m the editors are 
ruN 't this >tr.iU-K) ti' <.■■:>«»..■ the vpws m mkIi people. 
.,-.1,1!,: ii i .'fV -i t and difference in the .fourn.i] 

ls ,' I u'|.l MliV t.i r luih" VihtTi' the VlCe-Chume! b'l'S are. 

Vi t ■. ' iliiii 1. 1 -t i iM-.n" Ar.' they nut invited to speak at 
i in-.: 1 1 i r.l i ! i ask i nj: , «'liv not '.' 



l( , thr i, '.IimuI.I iTiiv nt iiitcn-t tu readers. As far as 



I , .al ! a certain the M a r t I <■ 1 e s o r i g i na t ed a:, tnlluws: 

Mr. ; UTS it i e-, ( Aus t ral ia ) 
I In i vi' r si t i es ( ov e r sea s ) 
;;AI. 1 ■. , I nst 1 1 ut es 

avci: 

l i lb I i C 'if I V in' 

St ate lio-ord i nat i ,»; t'ommi t t cri 
Man i.'.eiik-nt I. dm tt i on I nst i tm . ons 



1 3 . :, 

.ii 

J ,0 

J.n 



| h ,.,, „.. ,,.,1 ■,unir.,r, here, tin- .'i.- , 'he traditional source of those 

]• f- -.n.v i.lmv nu.-t t . .if .U- ■ CM-.N coming second in nuimV-rs 

, Ui !i the , »r:'.u. federal and state cu-M.. * . ' » ' • being the source of the bu Ii. of 
l h • ■ f im.i. i m, : . 

,, , !••;.>..■ t t.i iinlr • .. u «it:i n of'' rrviews, most, after the 

, . , relate di r>s t ! > to highM educul nui. 



('OMPKTITORS 



i'i ■ a ••on, it 



r ... , iriI ,, T - ivjtiu-v 1 .Iuc.it ion.1 1 Admnu st rat inn has few compe t i t o rs . The 

\ M . i .■"■'iuvrrMt\ puhVr.h-d hv "th<- Austral Van V ice - Chancel 1 nrs ' Committee, had a 
t . ...J ir! .. ni .y,."n i-Vi'.-m ind nki.mslv did not attract enough readers ■ mstity its 
'.,/,-viv.iK Ivr-onal'ly. I t .and it very interesting, well written am: ; rofcssional ly 
produced.. It is a pit> that it folded. 

The onlv other ;u>. st an t » a 1 ioi./nal is Testes, the journal of the Federation of 
An. trail. in University Staff ' -c i a t i en s . "inT^in well with c ont V -but ion s f rom a 
i t . ...... ,, r , tIT , „■ idenucs and a few administrators, but it increasing 

,'„' fi»r te.Mi:. - duration units, adult educates and a few academics from 
„,,.;.. i.Mdiuation Mirthrr. its editor:, permitted ai uieasy and irritating mix 
.chnMrlv irttcl-s wirnim; notices and r rade un i on- 1 ype tirades. In many ways 
th.. enitomo'of the curate's e^;, it declined until rejuvenated in recent years under 
T)i ;. ..lutorship of .John Anwyl of the University of Melbourne. It is now the Jounwl^ 
. ui ! v 1 ompet 1 1 v i r . 

i ..I,. ,.(rr luiinn! to varrv a substantial nuuib.o of articles of direct 
, n scani'e-'to'hi.h.u- education administrators was, ami is, th tp^^of Educational 
;. .^r.tion f< irded in HXo. Now approaching its twentieth birthday, its emphasis 

owa'rds school', rather than collies .:nJ universities hut it remains good reading 
t r pruplr in h lglu r eilnv.it u>n . 

r h , ( ,rher Australian u-urnals like Urn corn, Vonm :ind the Aust_raU m ^jriwl^ 

UjM^uion carry only ■■ . mnnl art ic les nT "JiVect relevance to administrators m the 
t e'rTi'i rv "f i old . 

[t |S nofhll) s - :m|- the point that the Jwrnal is attractively produced 

, i . , n . H . t0 „ t l- ' edit- »ne would expect of such a publication it is largely tree 

//'twH.^-mhu ,1 oris. ...... syntax. Type-face is clear and a good quality paper 

\ ., Bolmg i s aaMM-y and the glossy cover well presented. 

Mt h recard to the articles reproduced, too few make any attempt to pro. ide 

'a,. 



an 



tlt,:h.- hh.. .i- '>'• .••■<•'; i ./n/i»i.'if Im/ /. .Vii ^', Z;/. 1 *:' 
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ERIC 



i i ' i • < f • t . j pi 
i , ' i I ■ if 1 



litr.u'l-. t » i .'.ml" 1 . nli' i ■ . ' It' tin' » ■■ 1 1 t •»!■*. t nnl it l inpo . '. i b i e tit 
. • . . r' niflvM". in! hi." no* th«- ti::i" to p rfp.i r" • • ah t r.i> ■ t t hriir*o 1 \ t". , tlx 
L.i.!>*i.itj mi t«> ii'in.: "lut.v"." t ..) h u'Ji I i i',h t i j.»n i f i c.mt (.juntos from the 
I i r t (« , lit* 1 ru it ; » • ■ , - , i U •. mi r -^e , sec end -bo •» t . l\ 1 1 h t fir >; row 1 1 1 >; 

. : 1 .i ■ 1 1 ii,, i urn j ait e r i '.i'i! it'i'vii'L's, it behoves all 
i hi Imi"I ,jI< .1 i,kI ■ i- .pre l .i 1 1 > it' they hopo to 
; i«i. ompli.i i'. ■ i >nii ' t iii 1 ' i v ■ ■ 1 1 h> ji I'd IV s '> i una I 



i i' f in,; .'■ v\ 



t h 



(Jl'AUTY 



si ■ ; ! " , • in- iiMp.it i ' ' * 1 1 n i . i de r v,\ i (■ h t f .« l 1 ,t i , "> ou ' \ i- i « nuinon t cd an v.iriuir, 
: Ii ■ i. .1 1 ; ii, 1 1 , l't 1 1 v. r i h i » en ' * r« ■ 1 1 I y i'. i veil i:.e an a sse 'iMiient i > I 1 1 s qua ! : t y . 
ui . [r- i bo d it a., a 'ijiiali**. 1 journal .it tho ]>* v.; i nn 1 nj; of t h i :". articl- . 
1 ■ i ; ■. in ; .' Hi'is r.uuJ i . it*.'" 

■ i ...it: -Mil v .1 r,n. ,i t • on t ion to wh it Kobcrt ! lrsij; had tu say about 
. it i ; .> n aiul the Art m' Motor lacIo Ma i nt onane c : 

si--- ui. ii it I., \ct ; .!. :. ' t I-:.-,, what it I •» . Hut that's self 
i : i r . : . ... ; : , . n i ■ >.i ;. wi i . ' ■ .> . i 1 i ! ;, i • , hoi* do you k n> ■'. 

it t'vt'ii i * ». t >l > ... t . ill j ' r.u t > i. .i i pu rpose it Joe s ox i .-« t . 
1 ,c L », i ado • bj-.i'ii oai'.' Mi/ o| • \,ould people pay fortune.^ 

. ■ ii:r* • t h i ru; ■ nnl thr'»w iithrr- nut on trash pilo? Obviously 

:him;> ii-- bftfr'!' than other*-. ... ia; what's the ' l>ot t orneSS ' V 
.shut : ho ho 1 1 l . una 1 i t y? i'.ha t i ; t 



, 1 • •• It. : i r I ; '. HUl 



ild.it in.; a rarity such a s a lonely inai.;a i no liko t he .Journal t lie 
Lit i;civ i:;..;i uhat t ho pa rt i cu 1 a r reador i ., .eekinj;. IV rsona I ! y , 
o.i ! n- .irticlos an-1 it . piaat'ess iona 1 ; : -a sent a t i on , I enjoy 
v m 1 ! ub. i ■ : ■ ■ . n 1 1. 1 r ■ i to Mib'.c i ho to it. 

k t.i:''. ;;;o>.,u;o tu \'o 1 . 1 , No . 1 Ciolm IMovs;:ian wroto; 



:"::'-; i ssuo >m' i ^unaial of a p r; < r"o ss i ona 1 institute may not create 
?•, ■>:" ,i r:nplo in. tho r.ro.tt oeoaj; oi" journals throughout Australia but 
.si! I . 1 ! if 1 i ove ; i - roa t o a eon '< i i io ra 1 » 1 o ,i ml of ulur i uj; wave of interest 

ni f ; riot,'' win) have a oin. r rn for the institutional health of tertiary 

i» at i i Mi o it.il> 1 i .hiii-ai ! ■" . 



-urnai h. 



1 e-liauvh' J 1 y u'one just that and I, for one, hope 
v 'nor' 1 tltoii'Utmls of da vs. 



W. (k Walker 

Australian Administrative Staff College 
Mt. Eliza, Victoria, Australia 
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Hi;;/] . r him titmn /iY-e<in7i umi Ih-rrlttprnmt I'm/ /. Ab ;'. /V.S'L' 



Breaking Down the Barriers to 
Adult Involvement in Higher Education 

The Modern Practice of Adult Kducution: from PedugoKV to Andrat'otfy (revised edition), 
Knuul.-s, Malcolm S Che v. III.: Collet I I'uhlishintf Company, ntso. 

1 earninK at the Back Door: Reflections on Non-Tnu Mional Learning in the Lifespan, 

evrr, Charles, A Madison. Wis.: Tin- Cimvrsitv ■>« W < onsin Cress. 1<)HC 



ileiue* 



;; ,!',!■■■ . . i ' 4 i ' 1 , i'.uovv t ■' 'i reuc t ion 

1 v both i j >l'ir.on i :: I:; and i. ta 
.i,.;-.- f .-r-"" i v*"\ unifonruty in or nt»ind- 

f t,. , l'Y'<). "i"' 1 " niv.timentr: for both nori- 
I, in i-'wcr.^ri , auch aa a concern for 

'i j.-At-i:- i'tl i ">iitU'!*:'. , i eomrni tment to the 
j ;n .\ rmi plac- that nre noat suitable to the 
in,- «u. rational rorilml in tin- learner:- 



.,i h. < ■ identify ■■••ntr.-illy vriwi thin broad 

rjorth Ain.-r: "in i n il osoph i e.-tl tradition of 
(Eli a:; ; < Me'rriam. 19^0). 



. v „ ■ \<;r\--L\ p'-r-.d tivi*. ident i fi^u adult liharacteristi cs 

■'•'"-"^ ,' : ","! I ! J f f ; -„ n ti, ■ -,!' hil lr«-n, and di'vel^pa •> normative phi 1- 

.^V. J ( ' : .. t ,'- „',.,'■.". "-. 'm'-.- i-d, rrnhra ' • <di • » r a.- t< > r i a t. ! r.i: . V/"diwyer , arpaiinr: 
.', . '.!.! 1 j' >X-[- ito« ' I i! i i v i d ual want and n'-ed education throughout their 

' ! ; rd i --n:- ■■!' fir-i':;:; i b i 1 i ty an I the changes neeeaaary to 

::.v ;Lvf-::.- r. J . i r: eaication, "-pec i al iy ay adults. 

..."u-.'l waa cnnailered to be L/ir,".ely the preserve of children, 
' '! • ..i-i! ■. '"jrif."' the latter- hud acquired their initial edura'.i on , 

J\' V-!"VVt ui i-n larr/'lv withdrew its support of and i nvol vem-nt with their 

- 'Morris-ton, WW). 'Hie provision of subse«iue.r.t educational opportun- 

*' '', 'l./v'a i'.'-.-r. "b,v..r! i,v,-,l unon any aystomntic conceptual i nation of oont- 
LVor"tnaninr nMr^uur either individual cr societal r.ccda. Hor 
M „ ; or p.- f ljr . T .i ;i Jult .....iwation opportui,- -.■ been formulated on the l.a.u- 
'." : :"!" , t u n lfl . SJl k- -^ni^nce of the u t-neo:; between ndu3t 3 and 
"• ! " " •. 4l . ir . l „ r . (Ki,M IVfO. Adult:: wiahin^ to -iLor or re-ent-r higher oducut- 
:; v ;: ^ '(,;»,! ^ubr.tanUnLlly at ill are) expected to fit into ayntems designed to 
^tuationn and character tat iea or largely a^loar-nt students Bodies which 
I!..*. .M i-v^.j i^lly to eater for t* 1 «-!'in/- needs of adults have 

;r; Tn .ir'..l elU- it/in the :.r,-adult or^-^aationa with which they have been 
l4 ....,.V '"..»■ "'uf'VM^/' diaproport^. nat-ly in timos of contracting public support for 
,. i "J^', l i i (1( \ inii ,...'„ , i.liut ,v.nerall> ','eak in periods of educational expansion (Clark, 

, . v r n . ( f ■ deral.-s in o/irtlfiular bave been characterised by an increas- 

inr : .J,.! . i ;. rami ;,' r or a!-,-, education', with a conromit,uit provth in the size and scope 



have 
alwaj 



: - .« - v ; , j | • . „••■ , 1 . ! »i i-.'i ! « • v t ■ I ■ j. i i :,• ■ ■ mitt j it-;., 

- t -.a. 5 ir ■ ! hi ;. t\ (1 wa:\:vv >■ -ial ■■Irtniv -u ■■ 1 ,i«-vt- 1 op- 

;, .. : •■, : :' j: - :"•■-' :".a i :. U. - a:i i ! U'a- 1 I'm" iuiiv- 

- „■ , . ' i ; j * ■ i : '.» ' ! ! ! '. '•'■■!!• i a;:. , I ''V). i'h-- i ti '.'< »vnm 1 1 <*:iru i nr, which 
• . ■, j:';': : ■ • !.•■ via i »' «m eu: ■ . ■ .1" tin 1 t :; nr. rapablo and 

, • , ,|. ■ : .•••(.•' I " -nii ■■ : il'i ' ' . r 1 1' •■ X - uu I ■ ' >• , frct'I it. 

..!.:„• i\ • . ' ' r ■ Li i ' i ' i. i' i 1 'ii. ' 1 i 1 1 1 j •■■»-■: -i» i.i-i/ »r i un..:: - 
."'il ." ' i:." i '/■• -t i — l-' 'is ■ - . ! '.i "it i ■ 'ti ! '"r t i v« ■ ; uls'i "ii • " n#" , 

: ;-/',r, .-t..i. t 1 J.->1 \ ■;'!»■ -vin: : ' •;. I-::)!:- ■ d I * I'- 

ll . i l • ■ s:ti i: • ■ • i . I: "i:: \ nr. I y vi I a:'. ' m- »»■•' formal 

. • ■ I i . • .. 

.... * r" -l. i I s- 1 , !'-MTVii, . > 1 i r i / - |ra« -t. i actually diucour- 

:•■•;.•] .; tw.t e" and iw-ir- : r»-et.i dma;!; in I fiirninr. i 

, ; , 1 r . 1 ! :' wii -!j 'if - r:<-.. ;•• i by - * . i - j 1 1 u if they are to :".u«-,-- 
. ; , j jt ••, •- t • : r , ,/a l-*Vf 1 r.-n t . Tr >.| i t ; ■„ :»ul educnt. i< mal 
.„-., ,,. ! >. fit;.-- t.| if . art. and .:«: LcruM' nl' t.L'lpir:,; childr-ai to 
; . „<».!, 1 ira. /"rv ' , i n i t i :i 1 ly defined a., the art. • » r i « I m" 1 i en-re 
' r";:- w | . •.: , 1 -7 j ) , although he now acknov 1 e. 1/a:" '.hat it L: 
mi. -a* i'lji i:i .■ i renin:; t. arioei". and that,, conv-- :".:-• 1 y , pcduf'Of^y 

•t ,1m in.-.t.in.'f.:; with adult learner:; (Kliitn, lQ/fw ; huovles , 1979). 

; : ■ : r a-- t . • t - i ; ; t. i , • ;' u !u 1 1 > ; . m-[ , whi«*h ! - ' r i ■ ' • - 

r>*h"r thar. 'i:*. a .-.t.uti- nl' h^inr whifh T.fiy be fully fittain- 
].• .-j-ju j<-;i:;i«/. i:r.n {"'.m ii" ' ■ i ".*::» i ph i om; ' about the nature of t:. 
vj.i :;, u. th«' nrnn'i-pt. uul bar: i for liir< approach to f.i.c 
... ... t | '.(■'•.•■-■•a' •■ ! i.'.l* !»T;ai »'V"n>..: for adults. Thf four anniunptionr. , ;ara- 

p, ■: , i!"- * 'W '!.' i :;1 i v i Jua 1 :r:atur«-: ' I ) th"i r iwl f cnncopt.:; ohanr.e fron ■ iioao 

: - j... v ' i •hi.-. >'l f->l i r-'''" t^im-:;:; ; (.') t.h<-ir <:xpfrrii«n or prior learnings 

. .. ■ l:- i i r.r 1 v ri"h i-v.aur rt\- f - ■ r l-un.i f'i) their rfa.iinonr, to i-arn 

i".- "• :> : f i. ly :".'■»' h-tal r- ■ \v, i r< i; h - ami moiv governed by th»-ir individ- 
.; i-;:'.. ■ .- ,;. l . : . J>: nj ; U*vr- j • ■: :t< ■()! a '. » a/r.. - ; -'Uid f -t ) ' h- ■ • r o r i ent tit i onfi to Joarn inn move 
:a! i""i :■ ami r 1 L 1 aj 1 ; 1 i f::it i. on , to •.ho:;'.,- of jtroblem-contrddnejja 

y ; - » r a:-.."4-T.: ion:; , rLnowh . '.hor: develops a ^et of principles her ruhhnr the 

p..i,*:: :r.a:.ar«':"'":r of adult. t% 'U. 4 ! 0 it ;n i.-vuti; . The pr Uie i pha". ai'e fornul-'itod ai: a 

mran-- hv v.-.h'h < Mu^tt. i ' -nal ^vraatr. ::iay be t eue turod to /acknowledge arid further develop 
\, < ,■>■;■ ■ >' : mi;- r f ! ■ ■ ■ i f ha r iv- 1 o i" i v. t i c;:; ■ d" -l Jul t.tuir .-i . The ^ist of the 

• • ■ . i. . >ii--i*i :. :.■ !':•«' . in '' 1 ■' ■.•aj"'-'". ' d' pe- irr-e-r.- !".'i.'ii, i mj 1« ine-ri t.- 
. ... i ■ ; '.•es'.i'i! 'atai-T:- rrniut b« ■ "i .-olv- d a;; Joint 

• l .,_ rVL ^,..-/ v: , .:i '.he i r ■ 1 • : - ri .aj !ur i f'.n»«r , or in:" tructor . 

. ;■ . t :r":v." . «.f ta-- i^ic^wb-:; 1 earl i'-r worX Kiiowl**.: , 

■■' i.-'iii'- ' ■ -,'h'al pra< " i <"'' « ; «f 1 he t.hrt«* : 

.. . , .... ; . ... • ■ ar:i ' '>f a-lu i t r- ducat i on , "ir;d 

. . . .... .......... ■• ... •,. . ; . ■ ; .,-.1 a ],<. k d tw^t" i " ti 1 , approach . 

• .... , j ■ ■ i , f m . iuf'nt, i on a 1 pr< j;' r't-TJne:'. vit.hin 

■ . . .;. - ra ■' i :.a I ; ■•V'M': - .. An - ■: v 1 ''o 1 lee t i on of ripp-nd- 

• , i ■■■;::»■..• ... a*"u !••-' 'U' : :" ''-.w mat.* *r i a.l for the vari(ca.: 

: . . . • ' r . '•■ P'-'U" i r: " 1 U«P - :". a Sf\'le<-; i >' of ■ I < • van u 

. . . ■ - .«....;.,• v . ■ ,«'!■•::, 1 J 7' 1 ) , altnourh the text i-.- f-uvrnae; appear 

..... ,.- .... - . »:«pr»-:.":..-i ■/»-, r'-alily available ,'ui I.-.: 4 o adult education 

*- ■ r - ^ -.*-;» i -i r i ! r.\ ."■ bo^k ha:: had a ri'ita; t ant i al impact or. non-formal 
. .j. :,, r.^th. i :; t j.,. i* r .i*-i at^t: and »» 1 :n-wh»*r" . however, taken as a whole, 

■ n j,- - L t . , ,.:: l M.i to formal hirher education. Tti 

• ■ ! - r ; "litaMon to the formulation of l^arn Lnp, rclfn and 



■a, a; j 

"inn 1 f-c 



■arr. : nr. , ai-- r;at highly ccn^ruont with the normn and expect- 
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Hi^tn'f /'Wfn iifum f{t m 'ii n h unit ih i •■«»/inn7i/ Vol I. So HW'J 



' i t.:: -in i ;■: 



■»jhc t, i nn:' of 



j : ,i, ' ' irif*.' ) . «.* 

ui'i'ii-icTiM.v i nl '.r.r.'ii..- 1 
, v:i i :m Uh- t'.'>'.t. i - 

<::.:■ i «Tii'.uri fir, *.h'it. 

: i I'll ! ■ ■ ; i rinr:: . 

., ■ ■ . ■ ■ i] , 

, , M-.i.or ' h'ir. t»- inr, 



i«T:-.1 



>:, i or, .-.nri*- <un i i nr t.h»v 



:-n 1 • i !. he 1 ■■•irn<«r:*. • ' >''' ::; - 

:-•■/. h'M , I'Xhnu.'it- i V" 1 y pr'*y;nt»-'tl 
i ocouyii ftl t/r.rou^h the 
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1 f , p ■ w.v , I - './■ 



* hi I'urt | i'i >v i :■ iuti 

. 1 i y \'v> -v.. 'i .\'-V'-V'' 
wir< N- - rUi Aim-i' i --an 



t i . ■ r i,. - i -;..-[! i l ■ i S .!• - ii- ■ 1 1 — t t ;ui i t. I mini '.'dm-- 

;! | „ ■ ! 1 \ • ■ ; , I 'i. 'i ' . n* ■ 1 y ; t 'i' r'-i i ! --' !.r>-.i-f n-v i *-w . To Uh* 
: : , i ! i . t , : ' ■ u 1 ! ■ ; i yv ■■/ I ■ !• ■ ir« -\i i ii:: i \ '\\\ i • l< 'j < :w mi* ■ oi <i:u:i- 

i* i ' ■ i , • i !' i ■ i" ■ ■ i 1 1 ' i ■ \m\\ ! ri- • t. i itn ■ Ui'l in* 'lit :il f< <rt i t,ii.Jr * ii j .t'ru:;f 
■•■ • -t\n • 'i* i ■:, I .-. ' .■ -in I • -hi' 1 i» '.< -in 1 j - 1 1 i i-y-iv.ukor.; who :m- Innk i rip, 

ii !' , ii.iv-vi-i', j 'U i • 1 i ■ ■ 'it, i ■ wcuM | n v t.o !«<• 'i tfinUil isinr, Mit 

■ .1" .''ii.|-ir. •>•. 



:- i 1 i ; i ■ -rial »"1w-l» i • u. -i 
.it:, - '.'ij'i ■ 'r*. . '!'hf i ic • )••■■'. 
•!."■• v/v ■ , i .' ■ ' ■ r * ' i i i ' 1 y ■ u : 
l h. ul , I'M' 0 . 



• •„ »m-» cm 1 1 ' i ■ -ti 1 1 • - ■ 1 - 1- * -i t. ion nr'' nhown 
:.-,►■•„! , v .it i »■ lu-'il. i ( 'ii i '.' 

I •■ ft i iii in III'- »i;ipf». i 1 i«>n d *■ 

■n , ■L.v.uru* many, ol" ;> >rt.i V" " v i ■ ; 



»rr;:n ( ' f'-.r 'ire .* » r i V. ; ti , - , -is in r.hcir .".hriro-l riir.iV onar.v .'.> 
■ -:■.[ -try M:\ri »ral l 1 ! Ii t i " pt-- i f i ..■ ront .t . 

i I >■• >'i i • ii.->i i;- t v [ ■••„■ i ;' i *■ i I ar. i it;" < t:i ; % » » 1 1 • -nt. 



. n ;!.-- r« ■ In n concept : f • 

■ i j. i i u^-'M'ii '-ri'-i •"'xplor.-i* I : 

i h i rri" r fim-'it ion , ; ■ ~~ ' ' ■ 

, ■{ -i ■■■ .;:!{■:-•'♦.»' rtl t . f oyster; . 
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